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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1847. 


Se ee 


OKING journalists, jovially 
jesting, with reference to 
the Sixth Report of the 
Metropolitan Improvement 
Commissioners, just pub- 
lished, which makes the 

erection of a suitable Record Office a little 
more probable than it was before, have pointed 
out that it was on the 2nd of November, 1647, 
that the idea of erecting a general repository 
for the public records was first enunciated ; 
and that it would be & coincidence “ pretty to 
observe” if the question were finally settled 
just two eenturies afterwards, which, aforesaid 
journalists think, would be a very fair allow- 
ance of time for official deliberation. 

A very fair allowance indeed, considering, 
too, that all that time our national archives, of 
which we make so much use and pretend to be 
so proud, have been running risks to which no 
ordinarily careful tradesman would think, for 
five minutes, of exposing his vellum’d records of 
Mrs. Serewemtight’s consumption of his fresh 
butter, or Mr. Jones’s order of grindstones and 
rolling-pins. We have, indeed, a singular way 
of taking care of what we prize,—‘ an open 
shed in the Essex marshes,” says another 
diurnal writer, “the Hertford powder- 
mills, the magazine at the Tower, one moiety 
of a building the other half of which is de- 
voted to the fabrication of fireworks or gun- 
cotton,—these are the chosen spots in which 
Englishmen deposit the printed or written 
wisdom of their forefathers, which in the ab- 
stract they are constantly bespattering with 
praise. If the records, like human beings, 
were open to infectious disease, they would be 
summarily despatched, for security’s sake, 
to Burying-ground-passage, Johnson’s-place, 
Gee’s-court, or some of those favoured locali- 
ties in which Government are determined to 
receive the cholera, if it shall unfortunately 
visit the metropolis, with suitable honours. As 
this cannot be, we have selected the two next 
most suitable agents of destruction in order to 
get rid of our records with as little delay as 
possible,—gunpowder and mildew. In the 
Tower, one portion of these luckless docu- 
ments is submitted to the former, in the 
Queen’s Mews to the latter, agency. We may 
regret that the second chemical process is 
slow, but it has this superiority over the means 
of destraction employed at the Tower,—that 
it is sure. On the other hand, although we 
may often have oceasion to reflect with pain 
on the immunity from damp enjoyed by the 
Rolls in the Tower, there is the counter- 
balancing consideration, that at any given hour 
of the day or night the whole collection may 
be launched into eternity by an explosion of 
the magazine.” 

Alas, for the veracity of our future histo- 
ries, if such were the case, the questioning of 
titles, and the want of materials for coming 
antiquaries to rummage! And yet, though 

a period of two hundred years is a fair allow- 
ance for deliberation (about a sixth of the 
whole time that has elapsed sinee we left our 
skins and took to living like Christians), the 
thing is not done, it is merely made possible, 

The report relates to two matters,—a site for 
the proposed Record Office (the size and plen 








grand line of communication between the 
eastern and western divisions of the metro- 
polis. Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. R. L. Jones, and 
Mr. Henry Cole, are the witnesses whose 


| evidence is given, and four plans are appended, 


namely:—No. 1. Plan of the Rolls Estate 
and other properties in the neighbourhood, 
showing how they will be affected by the erec- 
tion of the proposed Publie Record Office, 
and by public improvements; No. 2. Plan 
showing a main central thoroughfare from the 
eastern to the western quarters of London, 
suggested in connection with the proposed new 
Record Office on the Rolls Estate; No. 3. 
Plan showing the proposed arrangement of 
the ground floor of the new Record Office ; 
and No. 4. Plan showing the proposed ar- 
rangement of the first floor of the new Record 
Office. 

The site pointed out for the office would be 
bounded on the west by Chancery-lane, 
widened; on the north by an extension of 
Carey-street, 60 feet wide, made part of the 
new thoroughfare ; on the east by Fetter-lane, 
moved easterly, and made 60 feet wide; and 
on the south by Fleet-street. 


Carey Street. 














Fetter Lane. 
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The plan of the building as proposed takes 
the shape of a reversed |_, the horizontal arm 
being next Carey-street : St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Clifford’s Inn, and Sergeant’s Inn, occupy the 
remainder of the ground circumscribed by the 
roads named. 

The building is to be Elizabethan (we 
hear it with [misgivings), built of brick, 
with a long series of bay windows, and 
to cost 175,000/., exclusive of fixtures 
and fittings, which would be 31,5007. more. 
It would be two stories in height, and 
contain 141 rooms, besides a basement which 
might be afterwards appropriated. Provision 
would be made, too, for adding a third story 
when required. There would be fire-places in 
every room, and no wood-work throughout the 
building. The cost of properties for the site, 
beyond those in possession, and after taking 
credit for various matters, is estimated at 
109,1072., and the net cost to the public, of 
extending Carey-street across Chancery-lane 
and the Rolls Estate to Fetter-lane, and of 
diverting and widening Fetter-lane from such 
proposed extension of Carey-street to Fleet- 
street, 112,9087, 

The new main line of communication now 
proposed by Mr, Pennethorne, proceeds east- 
ward from Long-acre, at the corner of Bow- 
street, diverges towards the south into Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s.inn, thus forming an ugly and 
awkward angle with Long-acre, traverses the 
north side of the Rolls Estate into Fetter-lane, 
and proceeds thence by a bridge over Far- 
ringdon-street; passes by the Sessions House, 
Old Bailey, between that and Newgate prison, 
takes down part of Paternoster-row, and so 
comes out at the west end of Cheapside. 

The line suggested by Mr. Pennethorne in 
1834 (no one can say this has ebeen horried, 
although denied the mature reflection of two 









centuries given to the record office), proceeding 
from nearly the same point in Long Acre, kept 
north of his present line, and would have 
passed along the south side of Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields, and through New-square, close to the 
end of the new hall; then crossing Chancery- 
lane, and the north end of Farringdon-street, 
would have terminated at the west end of 
Newgate-street. The benchers of the “ Ino,” 
however, and the trustees of the “ Fields,” 
threatened opposition, and the line has been 
kept to the south to avoid the forbidden 
ground. 

By making this deviation, the office-of- works 
surveyor has fallen into a line proposed by the 
city surveyor, Mr. Bunning, who has com- 
plained in a letter to the Zimes of the treatment 
he has received, both from Mr. Pennethorne 
and the Metropolitan Improvement Commis- 
sioners themselves. In this communication 
he very justly objects to crooked lines, and 
points to the sinuosities of Gresham-street, in 
support of his protest. 

He might have mentioned Endell-street, too, 
at the end of Bow-street, the point of com- 
mencement for the new line, where (although 
the houses at the corner, which prevented the 
road from Bow-street continuing straight on, 
actually fell down), an awkward turn was posi- 
tively created, and a coachmaker’s manafac- 
tory, an imposing pile of the sort, by the way, 
is now rising to shut out all hopes of a remedy 
for years to come. 

The line in the main, however, must be gene- 
rally approved of ; and the commissioners con- 
clude their report by saying, they are of opinion, 
that “if measures be adopted by the Govern- 
ment for the erection of ” a record office, such 
portion of the proposed line as is included in 
the estimate we have given, should at the same 
time be executed : and they think it their duty 
to add, that the general line of communication 
proposed “ is (irrespectively of the special ad- 
vantage of erecting an office for the records of 
the kingdom on the site suggested) the most 
eligible and practicable line for connecting the 
eastern and western portions of the metropo- 
lis, and that it would very advantageously in- 
crease the facilites of communication within 
the same.” 

We should say, that the plan shews a new 
street, branching from the Strand at the 
eastern corner of Brydges-street, in a north- 
easterly direction till it meets the new line, and 
another from the north side of St. Clement’s 
Church, Opposite to the first there is also a 
proposed street subtending to Holborn, partly 
formed by the western roadway of Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, and Gate-street, widened. At the 
corner of Fetter-lane, in Holborn, there is « 
street in a south-easterly direction, meeting the 
new main line near Shoe-lane, and a corre- 
sponding street from the corner of the new 
learn through you why my evidence, as the officer of the 
tion, ex to carry out & considerable portion of the 
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Fetter-lane, in Fleet-street, joining the main 
line at the same point. These, however, as 
well as the main road, from Fetter-Jane, the 
city boundary, will, of course, have to be de- 
cided on and carried out by the corporation. 

The Appendix contains a communication 
from Mr. Braidwood on the means of preserv- 
ing the records from fire, which will apply in 
other cases, and may be usefully recorded 
here. 


“In the first place, I have assumed that a 
Record Office must be so built that no fire in 
uny one compartment can by possibility affect 
another; also, that the safety of the building, 
as a whole, against fire, must not depend on 
the care and attention of any one, or on any 
outward appliances. 


I am not aware of any incombustible mate- 
rial which can be used for the support of floors, 
so as to allow a tolerable size of apartment, 
with sufficient light, except iron. 


Iron, however, must be used with the great- 
est caution, as, of all building materials, 
it is one of the most rapidly and most 
seriously affected by fire. Mr. Fairbairn, 
engineer of Manchester, in his interesting 
experiments on the strength of cast-iron, pub- 
lished in the Seventh Report of the British 
Association, page 409, states that, on raising 
the temperature of cold blast cast-iron from 
26 to 190 degrees Fahrenheit, the loss of 
strength was |5 per cent; and, in raising the 
temperature of hot blast from 21 to 150, the 
loss of strength was 10 per cent.; taking the 
average of the above-mentioned examples, it 
gives a loss of 12 and a half per cent. of 
strength, on a tise of temperature of 166 
degrees. 

The fusing-point of cast-iron is differently 
stated in different works, but it may be safely 
taken as not less than 3000 degrees Fabrenheit: 
therefore, according to the above experiments, 
less than one-half the heat required to melt 
cast-iron, would completely destroy its strength. 
I have now by me two specimens of cast-iron, 
which have been melted at fires which took 
place this year (22nd of February and 10th of 
September); and some time ago I sent to the 
Official Referees some pieces of cast-iron, and 
wrought iron melted also at a fire (7th of Sep- 
tember, 1844). 

As iron pillars are much more exposed to 
the action of the draft, and, in consequence, 
the intensity of the heat, I did not think it 
advisable to recommend them. Iron ties are 
still more easily affected by the heat, as a com- 
paratively slight rise of temperature will so 
expand them, as to prevent them acting as 
ties,—in fact, make them totally useless, or 
rather worse, as what power they might exert 
would, in consequence of the expansion, be 
the reverse of ties. 

Iron girders, if of considerable length, are 
apt to unsettle the brick-work by their expan- 
sion, if heated to any extent. ~ 

Again, itis a very common thing to have 
the mortar in the first course of bricks com- 
pletely pulverized by the heat; in one instance, 
a great part of the first or lowest layer of 
bricks in an arch fell down of themselves 
(15th of July, 1843) ; therefore the brick 
arches in the proposed building ought not to 
be less than nine inches thick. 

It is now a generally admitted principle by 
all who have turned their attention to the sub- 
ject, that, as the cubic contents of any building 
or compartment of a building(if properly divid- 
ed) increase, so does the intensity of the beat 
increase, and, of course, the loss of strength 
in the iron would increase in the same propor- 
tion. It must also be considered that, although 
a Record Office may be constructed without 
any combustible materials in the building 
itself, still, even in the size of the apartment 
proposed, say 27 x 17 x 15, there would 
be at least twelve tons of Records in many of 
the rooms of the above size, disposed so as to 
have a thorough draft round them in every 
direction for the purpose of preservation ; but, 
at the same time, this thorough draft would 
cause the ignition to proceed with greater 
yr fy and very much increase the intensity 
of the heat. 

_ For these reasons, I proposed that the bear- 
ing of the girders should not exceed seventeen 
feet; to this extent they might be made, [ 
have no doubt, perfectly secure, if protected 


ed 


from the effects of the heat, as they may 
easily be to a certain extent, and also, that 
each compartment should not exceed 27 x 17 
x 15 = 6885, the height being intended to 
give two sets of shelving. 

This appears to me the largest size of room 
that win | are used with perfect safety. 1 
would even advise the room to be divided into 
two, with iron window shutters, for the more 
precious description of Records. 

One very great advantage, from the small 
size of the rooms, would be that, should a 
fire take place, the loss would be in proportion 
to the size of the room. 

I may here state, that what aré commonly 
called fire-proof buildings (cast-iron girders 
and brick arches) are not so, if the compart- 
ments are large, and a sufficient quantity of 
combustible materials to raise the iron to a 
certain temperature be introduced.” 

“ gay ee the mode of heating the build- 
ing, I strongly recommend open fire-places 
(two in each room) for safety. ; 

There are many objections to heating by 
hot air or hot water :— 

lst.—A considerable number of fires have 
been caused by both modes. 

2nd.—Either mode induces a general com- 
munication through the building, not only by 
means of the pipes, but it is next to impossible 
to pass a pipe which is alternately heated and 
cooled through brick or stone-work air-tight, 
owing to the contraction and expansion of 
iron, without expansion joints, which are a 
considerable expense, and require constant 
attention. 

3rd.—The heat required for heating so 
great an extent of building must be generated 
in one or more furnaces, and these, with their 
flues, are such constant causes of risk and 
trouble, that no furnace or close fires should 
be permitted within any premises which are 
meant to be absolutely safe from fire, 

4th.—I have been given to understand that 
a thorough ventilation is believed to be the 
most efficient means of preserving Records ; 
and it is submitted that two open fire-places in 
each room, with independent flues, would 
better effect that end than either hot air or hot 
water. These fires could be lighted at plea- 
sure in any one or more rooms that might 
most require drying or draft; at present, I am 
not aware that heating is at all necessary for 
the preservation of Records, except under 
peculiar circumstances, when the fires could be 
lighted.” 

The newspapers of Wednesday last would 
lead to the impression, that the feeling in 
favour of improvements is strong and widely 
spread, the ‘Court Circular” of that day chro- 
nicling little else than deputations with that 
end in view, A deputation from the city of 
London had yesterday an interview with the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests: a 
deputation from St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, had an interview yesterday with 
the Commissioners, on the necessity of taking 
immediate steps for the commencement of 
forming a new street through the unhealthy 
and depraved district, the Mint: the Quad- 
rant Improvement Association came up to the 
Commissioners yesterday; the Metropolitan 
Sanatory Commission held a meeting, yes- 
terday, &e., &c., &c.; but if we look to the 
miserable aspect of the intended extension of 
Farringdon-street to Clerkenwell, and remem- 
ber that that abominable nuisance, Middle. 
row, is even now in course of re-construc- 
tion, we must doubt the genuineness of the 
feeling, and look for better times. 








A Fiyine BraipGE GiveN WAY WITH A 
Crowp.—The Austrian Archduke Stephen, in 
journeying from Koman to Raab, had just 

ssed a flying bridge across the Danube, 
followed by a crowd of people, when the 
bridge or a balustrade gave way, and precipi- 
tated an immense number of persons, with two 
carriages in the Archduke’s suite, into the 
river, where a number of persons—accounts 





' varying from nine to forty-six—were drowned. 





PROGRESS OF BUILDING IN PARIS.* 

Tue effect of railways in changing the 
centres of activity, and creating new towns by 
the side of the old ones, or upon spots where 
populations could not possibly have been con- 

regated before, is very remarkable. It has 
ous so evident here, that it could not fail 
to draw attention ; and the municipal authori- 
ties, at length awakened to the importance of 
the subject, and the danger menacing them, 
are seriously considering what remedy they 
can apply to the evil, how to save their re- 
venues, or profit by the change. A railway 
terminus acts like a loadstone ; it attracts to- 
wards itself in a moment a whole population. 
Streets branch out in every direction, forming 
so many rays, of which the station is the 
focus and centre of animation; extend them- 
selves to the old quarters and, districts, which 
far removed from the heart of towns, seemed 
almost deprived of life, inspiring them with 
renewed vigour, and at the same time giving 
an aspect of cleanliness and beauty for which 
they are alike indebted to paint and spirit. 

t is not merely in increased bustle and ac- 
tivity that these new creations of industry are 
remarkable; there is a general ‘character of 
improvement, both in the laying out of the 
streets, in the building of the houses, and in 
the adoption of a system of sewerage and 
drainage, much wanted in the older parts of 
the French metropolis. In these respects the 
improvements are decidedly great; and hence 
there is a double motive for the preference 
which the public gives to the new localities, 
and an encouragement to the architect and 
builder to erect such edifices as may be strik- 
ing in point of taste and novelty of design and 
ornament, as also for their interior arrange- 
ments, commodiousness, and salubrity. 

It cannot be said, that the modern produc- 
tions in architecture and construction are not 
a significant evidence of increased skill in 
building as an art, and attention to those points 
so important to the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants ; although perhaps objections may 
be raised as to the taste displayed in a few 
edifices, the capriciousness of the style, or 
the luxuriance of the decoration. On these 
matters every one will have his little saying, — 
may prefer plainness to richness, simplicity to 
profusion, whitewash to gilding or colouring. 
But if we are to have any general improve- 
ment, it is quite clear that the field of faney 
and imagination must be free as air, for genius 
to have a chance with mediocrity ; and that we 
must pardon those little extravagancies of 
ideality or perhaps of mere whim, which we 
shall find even among the most perfect works 
of nature itself. These have even their end 
and object ; are not always deficient in beauty, 
nor ungoverned by rules. It is not then by 
adhering strictly and severely to the bare prin- 
ciples adopted in the schools, nor by copying 
servilely the mere masters in art, that new 
beauties can be created ; it is, on the contrary, 
by the imitation of the conduct of the great 
masters in escaping from the drudgery of 
vulgar admiration and vulgar respect for their 
predecessors, that progress can be made, and 
that endless variety and newness, which are an 
evidence of genius, be produced. 

Richness of decoration and embellishment 
in the houses of the middle or upper classes is 
rarely to be met with, except in times of peace 
and prosperity. The general occupation of 
the mind by the stirring events and anxieties 
of war; the absorption of its energies in the 
animal struggles tor home and country; the 
calls upon the purse to meet the necessities of 
Government; and the paralyzing of industry 
and commercial enterprise, leave neither the 
will nor desire for embellishment, nor give the 
opportunity and freedom to many to cultivate 
the taste and talents they may naturally possess. 
A few only of the very rich here and there, or 
the favourites of fortune in the exuberance of 
their happiness, will surround themselves with 
the generally forbidden luxuries, and force into 
productiveness the unpropitious field of art. 
Splendid monuments may rise, as if by enchant- 
ment, at the conqueror’s command,—massive, 
magnificent, complete in all their parts, perfect 
as to the rules of art, and yet be after all bat co- 
pies of copies, imitations of former conceptions, 
without any thing new or striking in them. 
Domestic architecture will, however, lie dor- 
mant, comparatively speaking, and be of so 





* See p. 431 ante, 
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plain and unideal a character, that the niggardly 
necessity of the times will be better demon- 
strated by this evidence of the want of 


encouragement, than by any other argument. 


Within not many years, Parisian architects 
seem rivalling each other in the splendour of 
the houses and hotels they have 1g - 

ole 


the bidding ‘Of private enterprise. 
quarters have arisen, not en masse, as with us, 
but house after house,— each proprietor, 
anxious to make the most of his Pit of land, 
and give as much of variety, singularity, or 
richness of ornament as possible to his hotel. 
The interior corresponds with the exterior in 
the getting up. Painting and gilding extend 
from the very porte-cochére to the sixth story, 
covering, frequently, both walls and ceilings, 
and proving that the art of interior decoration 
is keeping pace with exterior ornamentation. 

This luxury of modern buildings has been 

railed against by some as excessive, and indi- 
cative of approaching corruption and degeneracy 
in a people who give encouragement to it. The 
accusation, however, is preposterous, and as 
totally different from the facts, as applicable to 
the present time, as it can be. The luxury of 
the past was rather the luxury of a few, who, 
monopolizing the wealth end resources of the 
community, squandered it in excesses of every 
kind ; and, though encouraging art and artists 
to a certain extent, were, by the unproductive- 
ness of their extravagance and the wasting of 
the fruits of labour, bringing about that de- 
generacy of which their luxury was a fore- 
runner. The luxury of the present, on the 
contrary, is the luxury of a greater mass, who, 
having a fairer share in the productions of in- 
dustry, and having obtained security for the 
enjoyment and employment of their acquired 
wealth, lay it out ever productively, and give 
encouragement at the same time to art and 
artists. This luxury, then, is not an offspring 
of vice, but a necessary result of a more general 
prosperity, coupled with an increased taste for 
the beautiful, and an ardent desire for im- 
provement. 

While we admire many of the fine old aris- 
tocratie hotels with which this city abounds— 
while we admit that they have noble looking 
entrances, spacious courtyards, splendid and 
roomy apartments, we must, however, con- 
fess that few present much of architectural 
beauty or ornament worthy of notice. They 
have lofty doors and lofty windows which give 
a certain air of grandeur, butthe plain plastered 
exterior of the majority, renovated occasionally 
with a coating of whitewash, can bear no com- 
parison with the richly-ornamented exteriors 
of modern dwellings. Nor can the amount of 
encouragement given by their owners, lavished 
perhaps by almost a whole class, upon a few 
pet artists, be compared with the advantages 
to art in general and artists which arise from 
the prosperity of an intelligent and cultivated 
middle class. 

These ancient mansions of the nobility of 

France have two things which speak in their 
favour, and strike the observer at first sight,— 
space exteriorly; and room and height inte- 
riorly. In these respects, modern hotels are at 
a disadvantage ; the value of land has increased 
so immensely, that the most must be made of it, 
and consequently floor is reared above floor, 
and the courts narrowed to the smallest possible 
space, consistent with the wants of the “ loca- 
taires.”’ Elegance, yes, and comfort, richness 
and convenience, may be found united in these 
modern houses, as much, if not more, than in 
those of any other nation. The most splendid 
furniture, the richest carpets, hangings of silk 
and satin, or velvet—in short, every thing that 
can tend to comfort, gratify the imagination 
or the taste, in bronze, candelabras, clocks, 
&c., are to be found in the truly French apart- 
ment. But as there are perhaps six stories to 
the hotel, and every proprietor is desirous 
of having as many families as possible around 
his court, and these respectable and payable, 
modern rooms are for the most part extremely 
limited both as to size and height. Great for- 
tunes having disappeared, the stately first floor 
of former days is nowhere to be seen in the 
new quarters. The smaller fortunes then were 
satisfied with the second or the rez-de chaussée 
—now however, the greater equality of circum- 
stances demands a corresponding equality of 
habitation; and hence three, four, and even 
five floors in some houses have scarcely a dif- 
ference of height or internal commodiousness 
between them, 


of a people. 


corresponding advantage to architectural de- 
velopment, which the improved fortunes and 
taste of the middle class, have called forth. 

If we cannot so often look for the splendid 
residences of former times on which to en 
the talents of a few great artists, we have, in 


class to employ a greater number, and demand- 
ing a not inconsiderable share of talent. Take 
any one almost of the modern hotels, and 
place it side by side with one of the statel 
palaces of the Faubourg St. Germain: it will 
eclipse it altogether in splendour—the eye will 
wander from the dull and spacious building to 
fix itself in admiration on the elaborate work- 
manship displayed in the rich and varied orna- 
ments of the modern bailding. Enter the 
porte-cochére, it is quite as lofty and infinitely 
more rich than the other; ascend the staircase, 
and you find marble and mahogany, and paint- 
ing and gilding, in as great, if not greater pro- 
fusion ; the difference is, that the one is a pri- 
vate, the other a public staircase. 
The number of ancient hotels really deserv- 
ing of attention, in an architectural point of 
view, is really very limited; when we have 
named the palace of the Condés, of the Contis, 
the Hotel d’Osmond, that of the De la Rochefou- 
caults, and afew others in the Rue de Varenne, 
Rue de Lille, and adjacent streets, we have 
said enough—the majority are more curious 
than beautiful, more spacious than elegant. 
Turn from these to the splendid house built by 
M. Cremieux, in the avenue of the Champs 
Elysées ; to the Maison Dorée, as it has been 
styled on the Boulevard, at the end of the Rue 
Lafitte; to the new streets in the vicinity of 
the Rouen railway station; to the splendid 
buildings along various portions of the Bou- 
levards—,the Place St. George,—the quartier 
Notre Dame de Lorette; and to hundreds of 
others equally worthy of examination—and it 
must be confessed that there is a beauty and 
variety of design, and an amount of artistic 
skill, bestowed on their embellishment, which 
can find no equal in former times. 
A few hotels on a grand scale have been 
constructed latterly, but few they are ; for there 
is a vast difference between building a splendid 
house to live in oneself, and building one 
which is to make an abundant return for the 
money laid out upon it. We might notice the 
hotel lately finished near the rond-point in the 
Champ-Elysées, and now inhabited by Madame 
Le Hon, whose busband was formerly ambassa- 
dor from Belgium to the Tuileries. Nothing 
can exceed the magnificence of the interior, or 
the richness of the decoration and furnishing : 
we question whether its equal can be found in 
Paris. Higher up, on the same side, is an 
elegant building, recently finished, built, we 
think, by the Duke de Lauriston, or a member 
of his family. It is almost too quiet-looking, 
and wants something to relieve it. In the Cours 
la Reine are two beautiful hotels in course of 
termination ; one has been sold, and the other 
is announced for sale, the proprietors not hav- 
ing calculated well their expenses. A gentle- 
man named Tourette is the constructor of one 
of them; there is much of taste and novelty 
displayed in it. The house consists of a centre 
a two wings, each of which is ornamented 
with four Corinthian columns: it has a window 
between each pair of columns, and the enta- 
blatures are sarmounted with groups represent- 
ing the seasons. There are but two figures in 
each group, a female and child, but their posi- 
tions are well varied, and there is much to 
praise in the distribution of the accessories : 
they are from the attelier of a sculptor of con- 
siderable note. Within afew steps is the well 
known house, called that of “ Frang¢ois I*.,”” 
which was brought from Moret by Colonel 
Brack, and reccnstructed, stone by stone, on 
its present site, at the Restoration. This house 
has given the name to the quarter. A | 
rivate hotel, having much of the style and 
(ftiness of the old mansions, is terminating in 
the Rue Marbeeuf: it is too good for the sita- 
ation. Another, the fagade of which is of 
great simplicity and elegance, is nearly finished, 
in the Avenue d’Antin. From the extent of 
the building at the back, it is evidently in- 
tended for the habitation of several families. 





These changes in the disposition of houses 
are sutinmseby ohana: as characteristic of 
a corresponding change in the circumstances 
On this account we take note of 
them, and think it well worth while to draw 
some comparison between them, to shew the 


compensation, a great many more of a different 


tion of pear Ha ven to architecture 
ar _— t shine in the great majo- 
ri constructions rising in the best quarters 
of the town, moscoenar yy 
garded as a new n ornamental 

interesti ing to alt teties of art, oe 
pleasing, and indicative of the great diffusion of 
wealth and the spirit and taste of the educated 
classes. If we look to the character of the 
buildings destined for the habitations of the 
lower classes, we find them necessarily plainer 
in style and cheaper in construction. For the 
beautiful freestone found in various parts of 
the neighbourhood, and which adds so mach to 
the strength and superiority of the better class 
of houses, an inferior and softer stone is used 
in running up the walls, coated with plaster to 
imitate stone. It ave about 60 francs 

aload. The back part of these dwellings are 
lightly built of little more than mere lath and 
plaster; and but for the interference of the 
authorities, speculation would have prompted 

to the erection of houses of a very unstable 

description. 

The greatest mass of buildings, as we have 
already remarked, is going on in the neigh- 
bourhood of railway stations. There seems ta 
be a rage for that of the St. Germain and 
Versailles line in particular. This has been 
the one longest established: nearest to the 
fashionable of the town, and situated on 
“o-- declivity, it has, therefore, very natu- 

ly attracted towards it that class of inhabi- 
tants who had most to gain or enjoy by its 
vicinity. The establishment of other lines is 
already producing its effect; time alone is 
wanting to turn a dreary open waste to one of 
animation, newness, and prosperity. This is 
fast accomplishing since the opening of the 
Northern Railroad, where almost every portion 
of an immense unprofitable space is now laid 
out in streets, or walled in, 








ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS ON PRIN- 
CIPLE OF CENTRAL INSPECTION. 


THE LATE SIR SAMUEL BENTHAM. 


Tue mode of constructing buildings so as 
to afford a central point of observation, from 
which the head of the establishment may in- 
spect, without the necessity of moving, all the 
essential branches of service, having been 
adopted by the late Penitentiary Congress, it 
may be of use to architects and others con- 
cerned in the erection of buildings other than, 
as well as, prisons, to call attention to the great 
variety of structures to which the same prin- 
ciple of central inspection is applicable. 

When the late Brigadier-general Sir Samuel 
Bentham was, in the year 1787, with his regi- 
ment at Cricheff, in White Russia, he, as a 
friend of Prince Potemkin’s, undertook the 
management of his fabrics in that neighbour- 
hood. Struck with the drawbacks to success by 
the miserablearrangementof the manufacturing 
buildings there, he was led to consider what 
form would be most suitable for an edifice as 
an extensive manufactory, and concladed that 
a central point of observation, from which the 
director of works could with facility inspect the 
whole of the persons employed, and the ope- 
rations going on, would materially contribute 
to good order, to perfection of the works, and 
to economy, Pursuing the idea, he contrived 
a structure having a central chamber for offices, 
with rays diverging from it for workshops. 
The rays were of two stories, the central ob- 
servatory but of one floor, e that of — te 
height, that being upon it, the inspector 

fail view over ow floors of the rays, the floor 
of the lower workshop being below that of the 
observatory, the floor of the upper workshop 
above it. 

Sir Samuel’s elder brother, the late Jeremy 
Bentham, about this time was on a visit to 
him at Cricheff, and in a series of letters to 
a friend in England, described his brother 
Samuel’s invention, ag it the name of 
“ Panopticon, or ‘Topection House.” 
These letters were publi : the title-page, 
“ Panopticon, or the I ion House; con- 
taining the idea of a new principle of construc- 
tion, applicable to any sort of establishment in 
which persons of any deseri are to 
kept under inspection; and in particular to 





penitentiary houses, prisons, houses of industry, 
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workhouses, poor-houses, manufactories, mad- 
houses, hospitals, schools.’’* 

In the fifth letter, Mr. Bentham desired it 
to be clearly understood, that ‘‘ the essence of 
it (the invention) consists in the centrality of 
the inspector’s situation, combined with the 
well known and most effectual contrivance for 
secing without being seen.’ He mentions the 
collateral advantage of frugality consequent on 
this plan as to inspectors, a single person 
being competent to the supervision from a 
central point, of a greater multitude than were 
ever yet collected in one building. Another 
very important advantage of the pian, he states 
to be, that “‘ the under-keepers, or inspectors, 
the servants and subordinates of every kind, 
will be under the same irresistible control with 
respect to the head keeper or inspector as the 
prisoners, or other persons to be governed. It 
presents an answer, and that a satisfactory one, 
to one of the most puzzling of political ques- 
tions, guis custodtet, ipsos custode.” 

In manutactories, he speaks of the central 
observatory as suitable for the compting-house. 
His appropriate observations in regard to 
schools, admit not well of abridgment. One 
paragraph, however, it may be worth quoting, 
as indicatiog the origin of Sir Samuel’s inven- 
tion. Jeremy Bentham says, “ In the Royal 
Military School at Paris, the bed-chambers (if 
my brother’s memory does not deceive him), 
form two ranges on the two sides of a long 
room; the inhabitants being separated from 
one another by partitions, but exposed alike 
to the view of a master at his walks, by a kind 
of grated window in each door. This plan of 
construction struck him, he tells me, a good 
deal, as he walked over that establishment 
(about a dozen years ago was it not?) with 
you; and possibly in that walk the foundation 
was laid for his lnspection House. If he there 
borrowed his idea, I hope he has not repaid it 
without interest. You will confess some dif- 
ference, in point of facility, between a state of 
incessant walking, and a state of rest; and in 
point of completeness of inspection, between 
visiting two or three hundred persons one after 
another, and seeing them at once.” 

in the year 179V the amelioration of prisons 
and peniientiaries being a subject of public in- 
terest, Jeremy Bentham had opportunity of 
discussing his brother’s invention with many 
influential persons. Sir Samuel, coming soon 
atterwards to England, had complete models 
made on his principle of a prison for a thou- 
sand persons, in which, as the rays consisted 
of several floors, the upper ones were appro- 
priated to services requiring the less constant 
inspection, but were subject to it at ail times 
by means of a counterpoise apparatus affixed 
to the platform on which was tbe inspector’s 
chair, so that at pleasure he could raise bim- 
self to any required height. Members of Go- 
vernment were highly satisfied with the Panop- 
ticon principle itself, with the adaptation of 
it to the purposes of a penitentiary prison, as 
exhibited in the model, as well as with Jeremy 
Beutham’s views in regard to the placing the 
whole, as by contract, iu the hands of a private 
individual, subject to all the checks, and to all 
the publicity which he had laid down as essen- 
tial security for the fulfilment of the trust re- 
posed; they consequently authorized Mr. 
Bentham to make preparations for the erection 
of such a structure. Sir Samuel contrived the 
whole with its details so as to be fireproof, in- 
troducing iron, cast and wrought, in lieu of 
wood. ‘Ihe site fixed on by Government was 
Putney Heath, but the thought of having a 
prison in their neighbourhood was revolting to 
many who had villas in the vicinity, which 
caused that place to be given up. Millbank 
was offered to Mr. Bentham in lieu, but the 
unhealthiness of the locality rendered him 
averse to its acceptance; hesitation on both 
sides led to the abandonment of the project 
altogether. Great part of the castings had been 
provided, which, with outlay for machinery of 
Dir Samuel's invention, contrived for the use 
of prisoners, had amounted to an expenditure 
of upwards of 20,0004. 

Early in 1797, the Admiralty having desired 
Sir Samuel’s opinion (he being then inspector 
General of Naval Won ks) whether the requisite 
security for 11,000 prisoners of war might 
hot be more ecunomicaily provided for than bv a 
plan their lardships reterred to bim, and for 
wbich a number of wooden prison-houses were 











* These letters are republished in the second yvolum 
Bowring’s edition of Jeremy Bentham's works ’ of Mr, 





THE BUILDER. 
already framed in London, he devised the 
glazing of one end of these houses, and arrang- 
ing them radially, pointing to a centre, each 

rison-house having its airing-ground before 
it towards the centre. For the guarding these 
prisons, he devised the construction of a cen- 
tral observatory, wherein the whole of the 
military requisite would be lodged, so that 
their force would be concentrated in case of 
any outbreak amongst the prisoners, and by 
placing there a small swivel-gun or two, perfect 
command was obtained over the prison houses. 
Thus whilst all the prisons were constantly 
under observance sufficient for security, the 
prisoners themselves were freed from the an- 
noyance of guards mixing with them. " this 
Panopticon arrangement, out of the 1,500 
officers and men that had been destined as a 
guard, even as many as a thousand might well 
have been spared for other services. It proved, 
however, that sufficient accommodation for 
prisoners was found elsewhere. 


With the knowledge of the British Govern- 
ment, Sir Samuel, in 1804, presented to the 
Emperor of Russiathe design of a Panopticon 
as a school of arts, combined with a manu- 
factory for a great variety of articles for the 
naval service. Shortly afterwards, whilst he 
was on a mission from this Government to 
that of St. Petersburgh, the Emperor com- 
manded the erection of such a Panopticon 
there. Its progress was already sufficiently 
advanced to afford proof of the perfection of 
the plan, when, in 1807, war having broken 
out between the two countries, Sir Samuel was 
recalled. The building was, however, com- 
pleted, and brought into use. General Fan- 
shawe, Governor-general of the Crimea, having 
witnessed its advantages, pointed out the 
superiority of a building on this principle as 
barracks. 

For several years the erection of a naval 
arsenal in the Isle of Grain, or elsewhere to 
the north of the Forelands, had been in con- 
templation; but on the abandonment of this 
measure, the Admiralty signified their pleasure 
that Sir Samuel should devise means for the 
improvement of Sheerness Dockyard. After 
much thought, and impressed, as he had long 
been, with the need of suitable accommodations 
for affording supplies and repairs to our fleets 
to the eastward, particularly for ships of the 
line, and finding it would be less costly to form 
a new dockyard on waste ground and head- 
lands than to repair and augment the old one, 
he, in January, 1812, presented a design for 
forming a complete arsenal at that port. 
Existing sketches shew that it was not till 
after designing a great variety of arrangements 
that he fixed on the Panopticon principle on 
its most extensive scale, namely, a central point 
of observation, where the offices of the prin- 
cipal officers should be placed; surrounding 
them immediately with the businesses requiring 
yhe most constcnt inspection; in the next 
eircle placing the repairs of ships; beyond 
them such works as required a lesser degree 
of observation from the superiors, but who, 
by means of appropriate intervals between the 
rays of the central building, bad means of 
general observation from their offices, especi- 
ally of the entrance-gate, and of the general 
landing-place. ‘Then again, in an exterior 
cirele, were arranged buildings such as a naval 
seminary, store timber houses, made mast- 
house, &e., which called for but little close 
inspection. Again, officers’ dwelling- houses 
were designed without the boundary of the 
dockyard, yet so as to have a view over it. 
Besides this, the central observatory was raised 
to such a height as to afford from a terrace on 
the roof an uninterrupted view over the whole 
dockyard. By this arrangement, the several 
branches of business were brought, according 
to the degree in which they required prefer- 
ence, to the source of orders and instructions, 
—whilst the superior officers had the least 
possible extent of ground to pass over, when 
their immediate presence was required at any 
particular spot,—a consideration of no small 
importance in all great manufacturing esta- 
blishments. The Admiralty, however, deter- 
mined on a partial repair and alteration of the 
existing dockyard. 








Royvat Institute or Aronirects.—The 
first meeting of the present session will be held 
on Monday next, the lst of November. 














__, USE OF CONCRETED MASSES. 


~ Sin,—On perusal of Tux Buriper fof 
the 18th ult., giving copy of evidence of 
engineers on materials of construction for a 
harboar of refuge, it appears to me to shew a 
great want of confidence in using artificial 
materials, without any other grounds being set 
forth than want of precedent,—a course of 
jadging that shews we have not the same spirit 
of invention as the original adopters of the 
materials in question. An examination of 
materials proper and most judicious, and 
of their application, could be made with 
a greater degree of truth in result, with- 
out having any recourse to precedents, 
which at best only shew we want confi- 
dence in our own abilities or judgment, and 
wish to rely on those who, ages back, with 
enterprize and knowledge from nature, as it 
were, claim our admission of their superior 
skill. They, as original adopters, combiners, 
or manufacturers of materials, had no prece- 
dent, and I think we want none,—we have 
nature for our guide. We ¢an observe that all 
hard non-absorbent materials, as flint, granite, 
metals, &c., are durable in resisting com- 
pression and fretting of water ; we observe all 
absorbent materials will not stand the fretting 
of water, and much less compression; we ob- 
serve, for cohesive strength, materials of 
the greatest density are the strongest, Thus 

ine, less than oak; oak less that metal. 
n fibre we also find a great variety of drawing 
tenacity, independent of density. We observe 
for bearing, cohesive laminated materials of the 
greatestdensity are the strongest. By comparison 
of weight or specific gravity, of absorption, of 
the action of temperature, moisture, and local 
chemicals, we can ascertain materials most 
suitable for purposes to which we require their 
application. By investigation, we discover 
their formation by nature, and therefrom, 
ordinary talent, properly directed, is able to 
form artificial materials ; we cannot do better 
than follow nature as our guide. Observation 
will inform us that all materials not subject to 
corrosion are durable, according to their 
density and non-absorbent qualities. The great 
natural agents of production, formation, pre- 
servation, and the reverse, are moisture and 
temperature; those agents are within our 
grasp in formation or combination of what we 
term artificial materials, 

The evidence referred to clearly shews that 
brick work in the locality is fretted away by the 
action of water; that concrete, in much more 
placid water, is eroded or worn away, and 
that, in its manufacture, there are no settled 
quantities of its ingredients. Granite and 
other natural stone is too expensive. 

Brickwork is absorbent, and easy of abra- 
sion or fretting by other substances, and 
especially water. 

Conerete, by wet and dry, for want of den- 
sity and adhesiveness of its components, 
erodes away. 

As regards quantity of lime necessary to 
make good concrete, that quantity that will 
cover every portion with the thinest lamina 
filling the smallest interstices, is the proper 
quantity ; all limes in setting shrink by the ex- 
pelling of moisture, and therefore the thinner 
the lamina the better. Now as quantity of 
surface differs according to the gauge or mesh 
of the materials to be covered, so should the 
quantity of lime be varied; for example, sup- 
pose we have 100 perfect cubes 4 inches square 
each, packed together, and it takes to cover 
the surfaces in connection one pint of varnish, 
it will take much more for the same bulk if 
the cubes are only 2 inches square, and much 
more than this again if the cubes are 
only 1 inch square. Now the sand and 
shingle, composing concrete, frequently differ 
as much as the 4-inch and 2-inch cubes, and 
sometimes as much as the l-inch and the 4- 
inch, yet few observe by a comparison of 
difference of surface any necessity for varying 
the quantity of lime to the extent it is abso- 
lutely necessary; but there are proofs that 
better concrete is at times made of 1-12th 
lime than in other instances of 1-5th lime. 

With respect to the evidence as to the 
vertical versus the sloping or inclined surface 
against the sea. 

Water in motion is a power in some diree- 
tions almost incalculable ; a drop of rain fall- 
ing, has a power few observe minutely. 

The oyster is supposed or is known, to 
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in the shutting off its shell ; now at any crevice 
however small against which a body of 
water in violent, motion wedges or drives 
into with a lifting foree, the greater the 
vertical weight above, the better will the action 
be resisted ; while, on a sloping surface to the 
action of water, there is but a small vertical 
weight to resist the wedging of water in dis- 





placing the stones. In a vertical surface, the 


squeesing a wedge of water 





Last week we referred to a county meeting 
which had been held, to devise means for 
raising the funds required to complete the 
works at Hereford Cathedral.* The 
who has exerted himself most devotedly to 
this restoration, stated very fully the whole pro- 

ess of the works to the meeting, and it will 


e useful to record some portions of his ad- 


retaining pressure is increased greatly from | dress. We should mention, that the total 
the thickness of two or three stones to the | amount of subscriptions is 13,9711, and that 
whole vertical height. Again, on a sloping | the expenditure exceeds this by 872/., still due 


surface, water in motion will cast sub- 
stances that will fret the surface by rolling 
over it; whereas in a vertical surface sub- 
stances can only be cast against it, and if that 
surface is hard enough to bear the concussion 
no damage will arise,—the substance of the 
wall always being equivalent in strength to resist 
the force of the sea. My observation on the con- 
tinent, where the sea is rock-bound of granite, 
shewed me that the vertical rocks are scarcel 
worn, where sloping strands of the like souk 
are much fretted away; and where the rocks 
are of a crevice character, inroads are rapidly 
made by the sea on sloping shores by its wedg- 
ing action. 

our years ago, I combined a substance 
pearly as dense as granite, as durable as flint, 
and in strength equalling, in some one or other 
resistance to strains or forces, any of the 
natural stones, and capable of any form and 
size, 

I have girders of it 16 feet 6 inches long, 
supported at each end 3 inches thick, 1 foot 
11 inches deep. Paving above 7 feet bearing, 
from 2} inches to 3 inches thick, supported 
only at each end by a bearing of 1j inch 
for foot traffic. 

I have a retaining wall 81 feet long, 7 feet 
6 inches high, without any cross wall or but- 
ments; it is of the thickness of nearly 
three inches. I have some thousand feet of 
sewage conduits laid, the whole without a flaw 
or crack. Frost and snow will not crack its 
surface; water coats it rather than wears it 
away. It can be made in blocks of from one 
pound to 100 tons weight, and from one foot 
to any dimensions of reasonable length ; and 
further, every block can be properly bedded and 
cemented together water-tight under water, at 
any reasonable depth: its cost less than stone 
of the same bulk or strength, and not more 
than brickwork of equal strength. For expe- 
dition, in three weeks after making it is fit for 
removal, for use as girders and paving. 

Its application for sanatory improvements 
in sewage, and supply of water-conduits, and 
in making such a perfect system of sewage 
that should at all times be air-tight, yet re- 
ceive water, moisture, or sewage at every foot, 
and from every side, is easy, together with the 
making of inlets and outlets, into main 
conduits.—I am, Sir, &c., BW 

P.S. A 4-feet length of drain, | foot diameter, 
1} inches thick, will weigh about 3 ewt., a good 
proof of its density. 








Discovery at Sr, Saviourn’s, Sours- 
WaRK-—A small portion of the Norman 
structure which formerly occupied part of the 
site of this ill-used church, bas been brought 
to light within these few days past, on the north 
side of St, John’s Chapel, now the vestry- 
room. Itappears to be part of a semicircular 
apsis, probably of the original church ; a string- 
course is visible, which is ornamented with an 
“ indented ”’ and “ billet” moulding. Compe- 
tent persons are investigating the discovery. 
The present state of St. Saviour’s, once St. 
Mary Overy, full of interest and a historical 
landmark, is most discreditable,—to the 
metropolis in general and Southwark in parti- 
cular. Mr. G. R. Corner, Mr. G. Gwilt, and 
other good antiquaries who dwell in the 
Borough, should look to it. 

Russia AND Foreign Anrizans.—lt is 
stated, that the Russian Minister of the In- 
terior has interdicted the entry into the em- 
pire of every foreign workman, unless he can 
shew that he has been expressly invited by an 
artizan or manufacturer established in Russia, 
who has taken the engagement to give him 
work ; and the police authoritics have been 
ie oes not to deliver any permission to re- 
side to foreign workmen, unless a domiciled 
Russian shall undertake to be responsible for 
their conduct in every respect. 


to the contractor. Moreover, the Dean and 
Chapter, anxious that the parties now employed 
should not be dismissed, have made themselves 
responsible for the continuance of the works, 
and have entered into a contract for the resto- 
ration of the fabric of the choir, amounting to 
3,168/., in addition to the 872J, already stated 
to be due to the contractor. 

Referring to the dean’s speech: when the 
tower was first discovered to be in danger, the 
chapter incurred a cost (including the expense 
of examination) of about 1,1002., by relieving 
the tower of the weight which it sustained in 
the incongruous late groining, and in excava- 
ting between the piers from north to south, on 
either side of the tower, to the depth of 10 feet, 
and filling the cavities with concrete. Not 
only was the interior of the base of the tower 
so strengthened, but on the south and east 
sides an area of 32 feet by 28in each was so 
dealt with, and «a somewhat smaller area 
also on the north side. The next care was so 
to brace the upper portions of the tower as to 
prevent the possibility of the jarring, unavoid- 
able in the process of under-pinning the piers 
(for it was requisite to begin the renovation 
of them from the foundations), from disturbing 
the shattered and disjointed portions above. 
To this end, in the highest chamber of the 
tower, in which the bells are huug, the archi- 
tect introduced what he termed dragon-ties,— 
powerful braces of cast-iron; below these 
again, at the summit of the internal columns 
of the tower (those remarkable features of this 
structure which line the most spacious and 
magnificent lantern in the kingdom) a wooden 
ceiling of correspondent character, with the 
contiguous masonry, was introduced, and at 
the points of contact, and bearing on the walls 
so attached as again to act as 2n effectual brace 
and tie all round; and again, still lower down, 
just above the bases of the columns already 
mentioned, he placed another powerful range 
of wrought-iron rods, of large dimensions, 
having in the middie of each, over the 
crown of each arch, a double screw, so as to 
allow of the straining up of the whole square 
of the tower, in such a manner as to secure this 
portion of the fabric,—awfully cracked and 
riven as it was,—from further dislocation by 
such shocks in the progress of the works as 
were necessarily to be guarded against. 

When, contracts being entered into, they 
began to restore the tower, it was found the 
crushing process had gone on so far, that when 
the front stones were drawn, the core ran 
out as sand would do: it was in such a state as 
at times to make it a matter of apprehension 
for the workmen. Additional shores were in- 
troduced. Although five tiers of large and 
powerful balks of tmber, one above the other, 
and in four rows, on the interior side of the 
pier, were prepared and fixed to support its 
enormous weight, some of these were observed 
to buckle end bend in a degree requiring 
braces and struts to strengthen them, and 
others, when removed, were found to be so 
split and shattered, that in many places the 
fibres of the wood were completely dissevered, 
whilst at the bases of them, where they were 
shod with iron, and rested on iron pilates in 
the soles or timbers placed at right angles to 
receive them, and these on solid masonry be- 
low—these soles were observed to have started 
from the masonry, being, as it were, partially 
raised at the ends. The date of the commence- 
ment of the contract for the tower was March 
22nd, 1843, that of its completion, February 
27, 1847. The first pier was commenced 
January 10, 1844—almost a year having been 
consumed in the preliminary works of the con- 
tract, as, for instance, the opening of the 
panels on the four sides of the tower, and the 
restoration of their jaambs and features, bring- 
ing them down to the level of the adjacent 
panels; the reparation of the fractured ma- 

* Bee p. 008, ante, 











of the main arches ; the 
of ions 
with . re- 
contiguous to this pier, in the north transept, 
west wall, toguthin with the restoration of 
the ashlar, the and corbel table above 
it. You will not fail to perceive that consi- 
derable time was of necessity consumed in the 
fixing of the shores, cnpesially the first. The 
average time, however, which each pier took 
in its restoration was six months. 

I cannot easily describe the joy experienced 
by all concerned in the works, together with 
myself, said the Dean, when we saw that 
beautiful tower clear of these hideous ex- 
erescences; and found that when they and 
the shores were removed, and all the four legs 
of the tower received their destined weight, 
and bearing, the trifling subsidence resulting 
from this hazardous oe courageous work was 
hardly perceptible, scarcely appreciable; it 
could hardly be regarded as the necessary 
sinking of such a process. 

After rehearsing what had been done, a 
specification of the works required was read ; 
but we have not room for more of this than 
what relates to refitting the choir. 

“The ancient carved oak stalls and throne to 
be repaired and fixed in the choir with new 
oak floors, with new oak carved bench end- 
seats, choristers’ desks, and seats, &c. 

The organs to be remodelled and fitted up 
in the south transept against the western wall, 

The entrance to the eboir at the west end to 
be by gates of wrought metal, forming 
of an open screen of metal work at back of 
stalls, according to design. 

Metal desks with branch sconce lights to be 
fitted up for the choristers, in the situation 
shewn on the several plans. 

A new communion table of suitable char- 
acter, according to design, to be placed at east 
end of choir. 

The fittings of the choir will also comprise, 
litany desk, eagle lettern of brass, sconces 
for lights, &c., &c.; also crimson velvet 
cushions, &c., to throne and prebendal stails, 
with cut pile carpet hassoeks ; and brass gilt 
rods and standards and crimson silk curtains 
to throne; also a rich covering for com- 
munion-table. 

The floor to be laid with a pavement of en- 
caustic tiles. The steps to the communion- 
table to be of Purbeck marble polished. 

The three windows at east end of choir to 
be glazed with painted glass, according to 
design. 

A stone pulpit to be erected against the 
north-west pier of the tower, and appropriate 
oak seats to be provided in the nave for the 
congregation.” 

“This I need not say, remarked the Dean, 
is one of the most important features of the 
cathedral, and requires the most solemn at- 
tention. In reference to the open screenwork 
and the seats in the nave, 1 wish to explain 
that this has regard to the feeling which pre- 
vails in the present day more strongly than 
since the Reformation, at least than since the 
early traces of the Reformation, that our cathe - 
dral churches should be more capable of ex- 
tended accommodation for worshippers; if 
not at the daily services, which may neverthe- 
less be also at no distant period appreciated, 
but certainly on the Sabbath, and on special 
occasions. With a view to this, it bas been 
suggested that the return stalls at the west end 
instead of being five in number should be three 
on each side; thus the space in the centre 
between them would be sufticient to afford that 
portion of the cougregation beyond, the oppor- 
tunity of joining in the services. And I should 
feel a pride and pleasure if Hereford Cathedral 
might set the example of so desirable an ar- 
rangement, to which no possible objection can 
be raised,” ‘ One word on the subject of the 
pulpit, placed, by the architect on the plan, and 
on this specification, in the nave. This under 
the arrangement of the stalls would hardly do, 
and is one of those points which must undergo 
consideration. It was probably in his know- 
ledge that in the memory, I believe, of le 
yet living in Hereford (as at Ely now) A ser- 
mon was preached in the nave, and there are 
plans of the cathedral extant where its position 
is marked. It is also a curious fact, that tll 
a late period there was no sermon in either of 
the parish charches, bat after the prayers the 
people repaired to the minster to hear the ca- 
thedral sermon.” 
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To prevent the damp from striking through 
the walls, which it has hitherto done to the 
great injury of the fabric, it is proposed to cut 
a trench all round the cathedral, 4 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep, to be filled in with concrete 
composed of gravel and stone lime, which 
should be sloped outwards and paved on the 
top to carry off the water. 


The following is the estimate of costs :— 
The general class of fabric works 

WEE OB ccs conse encseoteueee © 2 
Comprising Lady Chapel, 

Ante-chapel, Ambula- 

tory, fence-wall, steps, 

&c., to crypt ....+++- 
Five eastern windows of 

Ladye Chapel, painted 

glass .....2cccecees 700 
Lesser transepts ...... 1,336 
Large transepts and aisle 3,438 
Restoration of nave piers 

and base plinths, lower- 

ing floors throughout, 

and sundry works to 

north and south aisle of 


£950 


ME ickcogscdscun eee 
Tile pavement throughout 712 
Plumbers’ work ditto .. 830 


Glaziers’ ditto ditto .. 393 
Various minor repairs, in 
different parts, not in- 





CME sicescns ees 6 ——— 
10,184 0 0 
To this add Audley Chapel .... 750 0 
Three painted windows for choir 450 0 0 
Refitting and furnishing choir, 
completing organ, &c. ....-- 5,175 0 0 
Reparation and underpinning of 
base plinth round the whole 
fabric, concrete dwarf wall of 
inclosure, gates, &c., and 
Grainage ......20+sssoseeee 1,600 0 0 
Contract for choir fabric, now in 
DORE 2c se ge np ae sepeetoune 3,168 0 0 
Balance due to late contractor .. 872 0 0 
22,199 0 0 
Architect’s per centage, Clerk of 
Works at £2. 12s. 6d. per 
week ; Foremanof the Masons, 
at £1. lls. per week; and 
sundry salaries which may be 
due; and, perhaps, some re- 
quisites not now appreciable. 
Say a total of...... £25,000 0 0 














SUSPENSION OF RAILWAY WORKS. 


Tue spread of the certainly enormous pro- 
spective calls on projected works over a greater 
number of years than those heretofore limited 
in the general rush for railway interweavement 
over all the country, is not sufficient, it would 
appear, to satisfy the demand for suspension 
of railway calls, even though seconded by the 
proposal to arrest those on the works and con- 
tracts on the eve of commencement. Contracts 
and works already in hand, must also be 
suddenly stopped, even though probably the 
capital to carry them out has already, in many 
cases, been called for and paid up. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the directors of various 
railways have not only determined to suspend 
the progress of unfinished works for the winter 
at least, but have already, in some instances, 
issued the fiat which will extinguish many a 
poor man’s winter fire, and deprive him of 
the winter’s provision for his family. And 
these announcements have been qualified with 
not even a word of sympathy for the evil thus 
thrust off the shoulders of the abler sbare- 
holder and speculator, on to those so much less 
able, or liable,to sustain them. Onthe contrary, 
almost every one seems ‘ glad to hear,’—‘ happy 
to learn,’—that such 1s the case. Verily, 
says the Morning Herald, our contemporaries’ 
enjoyments must be few indeed, when such 
announcements make them ‘glad’ to learn 
such facts, 

All works on the London and North-Wes- 
tern line which could be postponed (and those 
lines now exceed 500 miles in extent) have 
been indefinitely suspended. It is also said 
that the works on the Birkenhead, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire Junction are stopped, and 
that Mr. Brassy, the contractor, is under 
heavy advances to the company. The Basing- 
stoke and Salisbury line, says a contempo- 
rary, like many others of the same kind, has 





been checked in its progress, the sub-contrac- 
tors being limited in the quantity of work to 
be done ; in consequence of which they have, 
at considerable loss to themselves, been obliged 
to sell off a large portion of their horses. 
Part of the staff has also been reduced, and 
many mechanics and labourers have been 
thrown out of work, and those remaining are 
employed at reduced wages. Considerable 
stoppages of work too have already taken place 
in Seotland, and announcements of an inten- 
tion to stop others very shortly have been 
made both there and in England. The general 
reason assigned is, that the shareholders are 
resolved not to submit to any further calls for 
the present. We hear, says one paper, that a 
suspension of the works upon the Maldon, 
Witham, and Braintree line of railway, now in 
formation, is contemplated, to continue during 
the winter. There is a rumour, says another, that 
the works on the Great Grimsby and Sheffield 
Railway are to be suspended during the winter 
months, If this should prove true, it will be 
much regretted, for that part of the line be- 
tween this place (Brigg in Lincolnshire) and 
New Holland is in such a state of forwardness, 
that the inhabitants have hitherto expected 
that it would be opened either in the latter part 
of the present, or the beginning of the next year. 
Here, too, there is a great want of even other 
and inferior modes of conveyance, which are 
both expensive and tedious. ‘ We are glad to 
learn,’ says a Manchester paper, ‘ that not 
only on the lines and branches generally of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
have the works been for the most part sus- 
pended, but that the usual ratio of the com- 
pany’s expenditure in the provision of the 
stock, the erection of stations, and, in fact, in 
every department, has been greatly reduced, 
probably to the extent of some two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the whole amount. The works 
on one or two of the lines which are fast ad- 
vancing to completion, are urged forward; 
but in all other cases arrangements have been 
or are being made with the contractors for the 
extension of the contract time, and for the 
resent suspension of works to the extent we 
Rave stated. Already the discharge of nume- 
rous workmen and labourers on some of the 
lines and branches has commenced; and on 
Friday and Saturday last, several hundreds of 
men, including masons, joiners, carpenters, 
and labourers, were discharged from the Burn- 
ley branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. It was there reported that the whole 
of the works of the company are to be sus- 
pended until next spring. This is, in the main, 
correct; but we have already stated that there 
were exceptions to this rule. We believe that 
the Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole line is 
the principal of these; the works upon this line 
re still to be carried on with vigour.’ 
Since the above account was written, we are 
‘ glad to learn,’—so far, at least, as regards the 
progress of works already in hand,—that from 
the arrangement entered into between Govern- 
ment and the Bank of England, for the tem- 
porary extension of its circulation, by the vir- 
tual suspension of its charter, ‘a continuance 
of railway works,’ as the city article of the 
Times has it, may now be ‘ easily foreseen.’ 





Mosaic Pavements at NortHieiGu.— 
Sir: Being in this part of the country, and 
hearing that there was a curious pavement to 
be seen at a village called Northleigh, about 
three miles from Witney, | went there, and 
found a beautiful mosaic pavement, about 
33 feet long by 21 feet broad, composed of 
small pieces of white and black stone, and 
brick, each piece about j-inch square. It is 
tolerably pertect at present, but it is decaying 
in some places, owing to the admission of the 
rain through the thatch, which has been built 
over it since its discovery. I think it must 
have been the remains of a Roman bath, as 
there is a hypocaust underneath for heating, 
similar to the one discovered at Lincoln. The 
pavement is supported by square piers, about 
6 inches square, composed of Roman bricks, 
lj} inch thick. There are flues ascending in 
different places round the edges of the pave- 
ment, about 5 inches square. There are also 
some broken capitals and shafts of columns 
lying about, and various other antiquities, 
which appear to have belonged to this Roman 
villa.—J, R. C.: Marlborough. 
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PROPOSED ARMY AND NAVY 
CLUB-HOUSE. 


Arrer much consideration and various 
alterations, the elevation} of the Army and 
Navy Club is now decided on, and we place 
before our readers a representation of it as 
it will be seen from Pall-mall. 

Although the design is based on the palace 
built by Sansovino, for Giorgio Cornaro, on 
the grand canal in Venice, about 1532, it dif- 
fers very materially from that structure. The 
Cornaro Palace has three stories above the 
basement, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, and 
shews the roof, terminating on the modillion 
cornice of the upper order, as at our Reform 
Club. The frieze is devoid of sculptare, and 
bas oval openings to light an attic story.* 
Messrs. Parnell and Smith, it will be seen, 
adopting the general arrangement of the 
ground-floor and first-floor elevation of this 
palazzo, but substituting coupled Corinthian 
columns for the Ionic of the latter, terminate 
their building with the entablature of the order, 
highly enriched with sculpture, and a balus- 
trading as at the “ Library,” (reproduced for the 
Carlton), and other of Sansovino’s buildings. 

Tn the first instance, the design included, in 
accordance with instructions given by the club, 
a bow-window and a projecting portico. The 
buildings-act, however, prevented the first, 
unless the line of front were set back, and 
for the second, there was not sufficient room 
to ensure a good effect. The bow was there- 
fore abandoned, and the portico gave place, at 
the architects’ suggestion, to a recessed porch 
as in its part. prototype, the Cornaro palace. 

The pilasters at the angles of the upper 
floor are shewn to be diminished towards the 
top, which in such a position, although not 
evident in our small view, could not have a 
good effect. 

The following is a deseription of the prin- 
cipal apartments with their dimensions :— 

The ground floor contains a reception-room, 
on the left a morning-room, corresponding to 
which is a coffee-room lighted from each end, 
and an elliptical dome in the centre. The 
dome has an exterior covering of glass, between 
which it is proposed to light the room at 
night by a gae device encircling the whole 
circumference. By this arrangement, the ne- 
cessity for any gas-burners with all the 
noxious concomitants of heat and imperfect 
combustion will be avoided, and a hot air- 
chamber provided, which, by the aid of flues, will 
afford asystem of ventilation. Beteoeenthisroom 
and the visiters’ coffee-room, lighted and venti- 
lated in the same manner, and communicating 
with each, is placed the serving-room, connected 
with the kitchen by a lift, and the butler’s 
serving-room ; from this last is a direct com- 
munication to the dispensing cellars, while the 
room will be fitted up with ice-bins, hot and 
cold water, and presses for the reception of 
glass, none of which will be suffered to go 
below; there is likewise a separate entrance 
from the still-room. At the extremity of the 
building is placed the house dining-room, 
which has a separate communication from the 
kitchen, to which is attached an appropriate 
serving-room, and neagit is a staircase leading 
to two bed-rooms for clerk of kitchen and 
second cook: the staircase on the opposite 
side is for female servants only. The water- 
closets are placed in the corridor, and have 
external ventilation. : 

The Mezzanine floor is devoted to the mem- 
bers’ bath and dressing-rooms (twelve in num- 
ber), and the house-keeper’s department. 

The first floor is approached by a branching 
flight of steps, one arm of which leads to the se- 
cretary’s rooms, extra writing-room, and upper 
floor, containing the billiard, card, and smok- 
ing-room, and the other to the evening-room 
(the same dimensions as the morning-room), 
library and writing-room, The secretary’s 
and extra writing-rooms are divided in alti- 
tude, to form an entresol for a still-room, to 
supply tea and coffee to the first and second 
floors, with sleeping-rooms for waiters, &c. 

Ground Floor.—Loggia 35 feet by 6 feet 6 
inches; vestibule, 26 feet by 18 feet; stair- 
case, 47 feet by 26 feet ; coffee-room, 82 feet by 
39 feet; morning-room, 76 feet by 28 feet ; 
strangers’-room, 46 feet by 29 feet; house 
dining-room, 29 feet by 20 feet. 











* A, representation, of the Cornaro palace and the details are 
given in Cieognara’s “ Venice.” Those who would seek this work 

pootantiy qhecase production, the British Museum : 
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First Floor.—Evening-room, 76 feet by 28 
feet ; library, 40 feet by 32 feet; writing-room, 
33 feet by 18 feet; extra writing-room, 26 feet 
by 18 feet ; secretary’s apartments, &c. 

Second Floor.—Smoking-room, 40 feet by 
34 feet; smoking billiard-room, 33 feet by 31 
feet, with [card-room, 27 feet by 18 feet ; bil- 
hhard-room, 28 feet by 25 feet; and card-room, 
25 feet by 16 feet, and servants’ apartments. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar a meeting on the 22nd inst., a paper was 
read by Mr. J.D. Wyatt, “On the leading 
Principles of Ancient and Medieval Arehi- 
tecture, as illustrated by Sacred and Domestic 
Structures.” 

It commenced by some prefatory remarks on 
the importance of architecture, whether viewed 
simply as the sister art of painting and seulp- 
ture, and intimately connected with other 
branches of knowledge,—or as a practical 
science, directing the labours of the various 
artizans employed in carrying into execution a 
given plan. It proceeded to the subject in 
question by directing attention, briefly, to the 
elementary principles in the massive produc- 
tions of India and Egypt, as exemplified more 
particularly in the cave architecture of the 
former and the ponderous temples of the latter, 
with remarks on the materials made use of, and 
the nature of their construction. 

From Egypt the art was learnt by the Greeks, 
and by that enlightened people brought to a 
degree of refinement and perfeetion which, in 
its peculiar style, has never been surpassed. 

hence to Italy.—The Grecian style was 
adopted by the Romans, with variations, but 
these were for the most part deviations from 
its beauty. 

An exception is Corinthian, in which the 
example of Jupiter Stator is particularly ex- 
cellent. The capital and ornaments through- 
out the temple are marked by peculiar elegance 
and ingenuity of design, The writer explained 
the system of Roman domestic architecture, 
and pointed out the ordinary arrangement of 
their buildings, as evidenced by the remains at 
Pompeii oat gathered from Latin authors. 
Passing over the degenerate productions which 
sprung up after the downfal of the empire, 
he said the Savon and Norman works were 
derived from Roman principles, carried out 
by inferior workmen, and in an inferior man- 
ner. After the twelfth century, when the dis- 
turbances consequent on the Norman invasion 
had subsided, architecture became systemati- 
cally studied in this country. From these 
efforts sprang “ pointed” architecture, emi- 
nently picturesque and original, in which 
beauty and mathematical contrivance were ex- 
ercised to the highest degree. 

A comparison was instituted between the 
ancient temples of Greeee and Rome, and the 
medigval cathedrals of our own country, and 
each shewn to be equally well suited to its 
purpose. The religious rites of the former 
were mostly celebrated in the open air, whiie 
the building itself was devoted exclusively to 
the statue of the deity and its altar,—with con- 
veniences for the preservation of sacred trea- 
sures. But in our own colder climate the 
ceremonies were performed under shelter, 
suggesting a lengthy nave (for processions), 
whose lotty groined roof invested the whole 
with sublime grandeur. Aisles were added 
for worshippers, and a choir (where the rites 
were performed) exclusively for the priests. In 
reviewing the main differences between classic 
and pointed architecture, the writer suggested 
that, in the former, the aim is to produce a 
grand and harmonious whole by the symme- 
trical combination of parts subservient to the 
general effect ; while in the latter, the necessity 
of uniformity is almost utterly disregarded, and 
the proportion as well as situation of the va- 
rious parts regulated by the purpose for which 
each is intended. 

This summary was concluded by a few hints 
on the principles of design, the tenor of which 
was to shew, that reality and utility should be 
the basis in every structure, blended with a ju- 
dicious proportion of enrichment.—The com- 
pleteness of a building as well as its beauty 
mainly results from its fitness to its purpose. 
A good plan is essential to the formation of a 
good design. While the specimens of art be- 
queathed by our forefathers are worthy of our 





most attentive study, it is in the investigation 
of the principles on which they are founded, 
rather than by a servile imitation of individual 
portions of their works, that true excellence is 
to be expected. 


al 
—— 








CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN, 


Sir,—Certain views enunciated by the chair- 
man at the recent meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association, have, to my thinking, a mis- 
chievous tendency, notwithstanding an apparent 
effort to modify former definitions to something 
more nearly quadrating with ordinary notions, 
Not a great while ago there was but one thing 
worthy of the name of architecture,—now, it 
appears there are two; but one is architecture 


| artistical, and the other architecture profes- 


sional ! 

But in the name of common sense, I ask, to 
what do these violent distinctions and far- 
fetched abstractions tend? Verily, I trow, to 
no good. It is tantamount to returning to the 
days of disputatious schoolmen, word- 
mongera, Comté hath it, that every branch 
of knowledge passes successivelyjthrough three 
stages. Ist, the supernatural or fictitious; 
2nd, the metaphysical or abstract; 3rd, the 
positive or scientific. Now, it appears that we 
are to turn back and lose ourselves in the laby- 
rintbian intrieacies of the second period, when, 
as one might hope, we are on the threshold of 
the third. 

The chairman’s assertion, that what he calls 
the “fine art of design” ‘ stands essentially 
distinct and essentially alone,” he hes never 
taken the trouble to prove. 

Call that attempted abstraction of a part of 
architecture which is to be exalted above the 
rest, what you will—eall it, for instance, the 
designing of architectural scenery and decora- 
tion, still I cannot see that the student will be 
a whit better prepared to learn, In short, it 
appears to my simple self that the art of abso- 
lute or inventive design cannot be taught; we 
might as well talk of teaching the art of pro- 
ducing the highest species of poetry. In either 
case you can teach the grammar, as it were, of 
the art, the hitherto accepted rules, and furnish 
examples: what more can you do? 

Depend upon it, Mr. Editor, this talk about 
“fine art architecture” may do considerable 
injury by deluding ardent, imaginative, and 
unreasoning youths, and leading them astray 
from that whieh would be of most use to 
themselves and society. 

The segregation of fine-art design from 
architecture ie talked of! Shades of the illus- 
trious Michael Angelo and Christopher Wren, 
what say you to this? or tarn we to some of 
the great ones of other fine arts. What would 
Leonardo da Vinci or Sir Joshua Reynolds 
have said of the segregation of fine-art design 
from painting,—throwing the science of ana- 
tomy to the dogs! or the giants Handel and 
Beethoven, of such a divoree of one element 
frpm another ia music, throwing overboard that 
abstruse science, harmony? It is not diffi. 
cult to conceive of the kind of response one 
would have met with from the two latter. 

Then as to the notion that more honour 
belongs to the fine-art abstraction than to the 
realities of architecture! This is peculiart 
the age of utility; and, of things nearly allied, 
mankind will be found to honour that most 
which is most useful. 

Finally, I will observe, that one thing is 
absolutely certain,—incontrovertible, viz., that 
construction is the parent of whatever exists 
in architecture, whether it be beauty, sublimity, 
or what else, and it is but questionable taste 
methinks, to yield greater honeur to the thing 
produced than to the producer, 

The author of the “ Newleafe Discourses” 
will not, I trust, take offence at the 
of my comments, which are written solely with 
a desire for the ultimate establishment of the 
truth. Tam, Sir, &c. Franx Ontven. 

London, Oct. 16, 1847, 








_ A Hint ror rae Rovat Acapemy,— 
The council of the Royal Manchester Institu- 
tion have announced their intention of open- 
ing an evening exhibition of the works of 
modern artists, the charge for admission to 
which is fixed at twopence, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Emmanvet Cuurcu, Weston-super-Mare, 
designed by Mr. Manners, of Bath, architect, 
and built by Mr. Edward Gregory, of Weston- 
super-Mare, was consecrated on Friday last, 
It consists of a nave and chancel, north and 
south aisles, and western tower, with a porch 
on the north. The chancel is separated from 
the nave by carved stone screens. The pulpit 
is of stone. The pews accommodate about 
700,300 free.——-T'he Somerset County Lu- 
natic Asylum is still unfinished : 40,0007. have 
been expended on it, and 10,000/, more have 
been called for.——St. Sidewell’s Church, 
Exeter, has been repaired and cleaned, and 
was re- ed for divine service last Sunday. 
The bosses of the roof have been gilt: paint- 
ing and decoration by Mr. R. Pentecost, of 
St. Sidwell.——-The new Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, at Usk, in Mon- 
mouthshire, was opened on Friday week. The 
structure is in the Gothic style of the four- 
teenth century, from designs by Mr. Charles 
Haneom, of Bristol, architect. It consists of 
a nave and south aisle, chancel, sacristy, and 
porch : length internally 65 feet, width 30 feet, 
with accommodation for 200 in nave and aisle. 
——The committee of the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal Company, on the new docks, 
&c., report that a further sum of 5,0004, in ad- 
dition to that of 16,000/, already granted, 
would be required to complete the new docks, 
as it had now been ascertained that culverts 
and other extensive works, not included in the 
original estimate, would be required; they 
therefore asked power to raise 21,00 0/.——T he 
contractor for the new town-hall, at Dudley, 
Worcester, refuses to give the magistrates 
possession of the building, or even the archi- 
tect the key, until paid or guaranteed the sum 
of 5004. over the estimate, for certain altera- 
tions and embellishments ordered to be made 
in the building. The magistrates do not feel 
fied in incurring individual responsibility 
or so heavy a sum.———Christ Church, Cosiey, 
says the Birmingham Journal, was re-opened 
on Sunday week, The east end has been en- 
tirely reconstructed, under the superintendence 
of Mr. G. E, Hamilton, of Wolverhampton, 
architect, a chancel formed internally, with 
screens, and an east window, with stained 
glass, inserted by Mr, Warrington, in foliated 
spandrils, with cinque-foils and figures. 
new parish church for the growing wants 
of Swindon, is on the tapis. A site has 
been offered by the lord of the manor, and 
1,0004 towards the erection by his relative. or 
namesake, Mr. Goddard, M.P. It is in 
contemplation to erect two new district 
churches at Westham, one contiguous to Strat- 
ford Marsh, and the other at Forest Gate. 
The subject of free aceess to Lincoln Cathe- 
dral is under consideration of the dean and 
chapter.———A Gothic stained-glass window, 
saye a Lincolnshire paper, has been placed in 
the chancel at Belton parish church.——The 
Albion states, that on Friday last, no fewer 
than fifty ns were fined at Liverpool for 
refusing to quit cellars not in conformity with 
the provisions of the Sanatory Act.—— On the 
12th inst., the foundation-stone of a Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel was laid at Edwinstowe, in 
the Worksop Circuit ; Mr. Simpson, Architect. 
~——The erection of a covered butter market 
at Barnsley is at present under consideration. 
The expense, aceording to the Doncaster 
Gazette, is to be defrayed by subscription, 
there being no local fund for sueh a purpose. 
——Those who knew Glossop Dale twenty 
years ago, says the Derby Merewry, would now 
searcely recognize it. Factories bave been 
erected, houses built, markets established, 
town-hall, police, and courts of justice appoint- 
ed, and, ‘tocrown the whole,’ a branch line 
of ane from the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolns Ire, has been in tion for more 
than two years. Although upwards of 
10,0002. have been expended on the parish 
church of Huddersfield, says the Leeds Jntelli- 
gencer, it is not only still surrounded by old 
buildings which are a disgrace to the edifice 
and a discredit to the town, but these very 
buildings, which arecent fire had considerately 
endeavoured to remove, are again under pro- 
cess of repair. The subseription for the re- 
building of the very inadequate infirmary at 
Durham, is said to be advancing very suc- 
cessfully; 5,000/., says the Gateshead Ob 
server, will provide another. 
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WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 


—_——— 


Pork Ges, Boge Ania gah 

le ’ r *") . 
A memorial was from the inhabitants 
of Grove-place, Brompton, setting forth that disease 
and miasma prevailed in that district, and although 
there were upwards of seventy houses in the place 
named, that no sewer existed, and that the only 
receptacles for the drainage of the houses consisted 
of a which were frequently required to be 
relieved. The matter was referred to the surveyor, 
as was also a petition from the inhabitants of 
Earl’s-court, Brompton, complaining of the want 
of drainage. 

A communication was received from the vestry- 
clerk of Hampstead, written by direction of the 
board of guardians of that parish, complaining of 
the wretched state of the drainage of West-end, 
Hampstead, causing the most pernicious conse- 
quences to the children in the school-room, and 
calling for an immediate remedy. The allegations 
were confirmed by Mr, Law, and other members of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, as to the unwhole- 
some nature of this district. This communication 
led to a long discussion, and it was finally referred 
to the surveyor, to report immediately thereon. 

The Powers of the Commission. —A very 

discussion arose on the question sub- 
mitted by a Mr, Carter, of Paddington, to this 
court. Under the provisions of the new Act, 
for enlarging the powers of this commission, 
it is required, that before any; new house is 
commenced an efficient drainage shall be con- 
structed, if any public sewer exists within 100 feet 
of the projected new building; and in this case Mr. 
Carter wished to know, as he was required 
to build the sewer past several existing houses, 
whether he should be enabled to call upon the 
owners of such property to contribute towards the 
expenses of the same ? 

The solicitors to the court gave it as their opinion, 
that the owners of the existing houses might be 
called upon to contribute providing the houses had 
not been erected more than thirty-five years. 

Some members of the court having expressed 
doubts as to whether the construction put by the 
solicitors on the powers of the Act was a correct 
one, it was agreed that a case should be prepared 
and submitted to the Attorney-general, and Mr. 
Bovill, to ascertain their opinions respectively 
thereon. 

A letter was read from Mr. Farlar, in answer to 
an application made to him to know what sums had 
been paid and received by him in reference to the 
sewer in Alexander-place, Brompton, in which he 
stated that any questions of this kind were unlawful 
and uncalled for, and that he refused to answer 
them. Some discussion ensued upon the subject, 
and it was resolved, ‘‘ That the surveyor do report 
on the contribution per foot to be paid by the occu- 
piers or owners of premises to be drained in the 
sewer referred to in Mr. Farlar’s letter.’’* 





* Mr. Farlar has since forwarded to us the following copy of the 
communication, with a request that it should be inserted :— 

* 38, Brompton-square, 22nd October, 1847. 

“My lords and gentlemen,—The undersigned having received 
from your clerk a note inclosing a d ticopy of which is 
hereunto annexed), purporting to be a copy of an order of court, 
said to have reference to sewer owuers’ claims, 1 beg to say 1 con- 
sider so much of the order referring to what sum or sums sewer 
owners may have expended or received, foreign to the business of 
the commission, and 4 refuse to answer the same as unlawful aud 
uncalled for. Permit me to say, your orders of court and bye-laws 
must be consistent with sense, justice, and the common rights of 
the subject, or they are not maintainable. : 

Your honourabie court is directed by the 10th and 11th Vic., ¢. 70, 
to arbitrate upon and assess (ag true and honest men, agreeable to 
their oath of qualification, without favour, corruption, or malice), 

true value for the frontages of sewers owners may have to 
convey, and without loss of time to put into operation the said Act, 
Row tour mouths old (and nothing done). The said copy of order 
Of court also sets forth, that it is required of sewer owners to pre- 
— & plan of the entire length of the sewer or sewers to be built by 
em, 





The undersigned claims of the court an explanation of its 
anomalous'ducument. What can claims for sewers already built 
have todo with those which are* to be’ built ? : ; 

‘fhat your honourable court has great powers (with narrow lia- 
bilities for retribution to the injured) must be admitted, and in a 
great measure 


_kiowever absurd the recited order per copy annexed, the under- 
signed doth (to avoid loss of time) herewith cause to be delivered a 
plan of the sewer he built (not ‘to be’ built) in the year lead. The 
un also hereby gives notice to your honourable cou 
shouid it not forthwith proceed to compel parties to build covers 

2S,a8 per section 7 of the said Act, for the premises per his list 
delivered to J sad honourable court, bearing date 15uh Uctober inst. 
he will, on the arrival of the November term, apply, as per counsel 
be may be advised, to her Majesty's Court of Queen’s Bench, to en- 
force the commission to render him that return of his property, 
provided for by the said Act of Varliament. The w 
remind the board of i the obtaining the said Act was 








8, gra d as a reprieve, or, in other w: 
a prosection from total annihilation of your commission, threaten: 
by the bill designated as the Health of Towns’ Bill, as imtroduced 
into Parliament by Lords Morpeth and Kussell. 

Your honourabie commission having thus obtained new powers, 
obligatory upon the commissioners as well as the public (at the 
enormous unnecessary expense of more than 90. of the ratepayers’ 
money), have omitted every act for carrying out the said new 
powers, although the winter is close at hand, and fears prevalent 
the nation may in be visited by that scourge ai the 
cholera. The coleeaned. by his address of the 15th inst., gives 
your court.two drafts for tae promotion of the requisite steps for 
carrying out the said new Act, viz.,the loth & lith Vic. ¢ 79, 
as the only measure for promoting the public to aid in forwarding 
the objecta of the Act,and which your court must, however re- 
luctautly, im the end adopt.—i am, gentlemen, with all due respect 


for wy brother commugsioners, your obedient servant, 
Wa. Pascan,.” 


The following is a copy of the “ order” in question :-— 

“ Resolved, that owners of sewers built within thirty-five years, 
who shall make application under the new Act for parties to be 
compelied to lay drains inte such sewers, be req \ present & 
plan of the entire length of the sewer or sewers “ to be bwilt” by 
th shewing the several houses and preuuses fromting thereon, 





Improvement of the Drainage of Westminster, — 
The court then to consider the . 
report on the im of the the 


parishes of St. and St. John, Westmin- 
ster, with the government offices, in Downing- 
street, &c. This document appeared in Tue 
Buiper, in extenso, some weeks since,* when the 
report and plans in reference thereto, were ordered 
to be submitted to her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, to which the following answer 
has been received :— 


‘* Office of Woods and Forests, 
Oct. 20, 1847. 

‘* With reference to my letter of the 17th inst., 
stating that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests had not been able to come to any decision, 
in regard to the sewer proposed to be built by the 
Court of Sewers for Westminster through Parlia- 
ment-street, with an outlet to the Thames at Rich. 
mond-terrace, in consequence of Mr. Lomax, the 
surveyor empowered by them to report thereon, 
having been prevented from doing so so fully as he 
wished,—not having seen detailed plans and specifi- 
cations for the intended sewer,—I have to report on 
the part of the board, that he further states, that 
he has inspected the plans and received such — 
nations as he required from you and from Mr. 
Phillips in regard thereto, the result of which has 
been, in some degree, to remove the objections, 
stated in his former report, to the construction of 
the sewer in the line and in the manner shewn by 
the plan and printed report, which accompanies 
your letter of the 8th inst. ; but that he is still of 
opinion that the new sewer should be carried on to 
Whitehall, for the purpose of improving the drain- 
age of Whitehall (which is very defective), of the 
government offices and houses in Whitehall and its 
vicinity. This opinion Mr. Lomax states that he 
communicated to you, but that it was proposed to 
remedy this defective drainage above-mentioned by 
the construction of such branch sewers along White- 
hall as should be necessary, the expense of which 
would be much less than continuing the new main 
sewer as suggested by him, and the remedy equally 
efficient. Under these circumstances the board 
would not feel themselves justified in giving their 
sanction to the projected sewer until they shall have 
laid before them plans of the branch sewers pro- 
posed to be forméd in Whitehall, and be informed 
when it may be expected the same will be con- 
structed. I have also to state that, as the board 
have some doubt whether or not the thickness of 
one brick, as proposed by Mr. Phillips, is sufficient 
for a sewer of the size and extent of that now pro- 
posed, they have thought it right to consult Capt. 
Vetch upon that point, but that before giving an 
opinion on the subject, he has expressed a wish to 
see a longitudinal section of the ground, shewing 
the position of the drain in regard to the surface 
and nature of the soil as far as ascertained, and also 
to know if the whole of the brickwork (or what 
portion) is to be laid in cement ; whether the bot- 
tom is intended to be laid on blocks, and the method 
proposed for laying bricks throughout? and, like- 
wise, whether it is expected that the sewer will ever 
be subject to a pressure of water on the soffit of the 
arch ? and I have to request that you will move the 
court of sewers to furnish the board with informa- 
tion on these points.—I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, ‘* Cuaries Gore.”’ 


Mr. Harrison thought, that in thus applying to 
the Woods and Forests they had acted unwisely, 
and that it was not a dignified course for them to 
have pursued. 

Mr. Willoughby said, that in consulting the 
Board of Woods and Forests as a public body, this 
court believed they had a common interest in the 
matter, but the drainage of Whitehall he conceived 
to have nothing whatever to do with thecase, The 
communication they had thought proper to make 
to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, was 
for the information of that board rather than an 
acknowledgment of any control they might have in 
the question. 

The surveyor said he had subsequently given 
great attention to the subject, and had with the 
clerk gone over the whole of the ground again, and 
he had seen nothing to alter his opinion of the pro- 
priety of the course he then proposed. 

After a few observations from other com- 
missioners, it was proposed and carried unani- 
mously, that the clerk do communicate to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, that this 
court will proceed with the plans as laid down by 
their surveyor ; and that the drainage of Whitehall 
will be a subject for separate consideration. 





with the sums already paid for each house from which a drain has 
been laid, and also shewing the length of frontage, and the amount 
demanded for laying a drain from each of those houses from which 
they desire that # drain should be now laid into the arwers so buils 

y them.” 

After the above was in type, we received from Mr, Farlar, too 
late for insertion (even if we could afford space), other and 
\ letter, complaining of our having headed our report, “I 

‘ issioner.” question 





—— 


Observations on Limes, Calcareous Cements, 
Mortars, ha 8 ajor General Sir C. 
Arak ond Edition: Partl. Weale; 

A seconp edition of this valuable work has 

been required for some years past, bat the 

author was unable to give time to a revision of 
it till lately. He has now issued a first part 
only, but ag the completion in a few 
months. Since the publication of the work, 
artificial cements have been made and used 
extensively, so as to justify the opinion General 

Pasley had advanced in this respect. 

We shall hope to find some few alterations 
in the appendix of the present edition. The 
author has experienced more ill-natured abuse 
himself since he wrote it than he had before, 
(much of it uncalled for, and not to be justified), 
and may feel anxious to avoid paining others. 

We recommend the work to the study of all 
engaged in construction to whom it may still 
be unknown. 





Correspondence. 


ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 


Dear Sin,—Y our correspondent of the 4th, 
‘* A Churchman,” has himself singularly over- 
looked the Rubric, part of which he quotes, 
as it is ordered that “ the table shall stand 
in the body of the ehureb, or in the chancel, 
where morning and evening prayers are ap- 
pointed to be said.” I presumed every eccle- 
siologist was aware that this Rabric was framed 
to meet the want of what you term “ orienta- 
tion ” (or what is better known in the country 
as “ east-and-westing’’) in the parish churches 
of our happily Protestant island, as the priest 
can invariably comply with the whole of the 
Rubric, when attention to a part might seem 
to involve an inconvenience. 

In many cases it would be much better to 
have disregarded this symbolism, as nothing 
is more painful than to enter at the chancel 
end of a church and to proceed down an aisle 
to a seat, meeting so many strangers’ eyes. 

Pardon the intrusion of a female upon the 
valuable columns of Tuex Buitper, and be- 
lieve that I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Cuurncuwoman. 

Day of the Feast of St. Luke, 1847. 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 


Sin,—Allow me to correct what I consider 
to be an error in your last week’s publication. 
It is simply as to the proper position of an 
apostrophe, in the following sentence :— 
“ District surveyors’ fees,—a pretty specimen.” 
This clearly implies that the specimen is one 
of aclass, which | deny; but place the apo- 
strophe before the s, and the specimen becomes 
that of an individual, which 1 admit,—and 
sorry I am to do so. 

Before the account in question appeared in 
your paper, it had been examined specialiy 
and condemned universally by the body of dis- 
trict surveyors; and after the expression of 
their decided opinion on the subject, | have 
reason to believe that such unfounded claims, 
alleged to have been made through error, will 
in fature be relinquished.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Oct, 25, 1847. An ono D.S. 


TREATMENT OF BUILDERS—ESTIMATES. 


Sin,—Not the least among the many an- 
noyances to which respectable tradesmen en- 
gaged in the building and repairing of houses 
are subject, is the one arising out of the prac- 
tice of persons, requiring the smallest repair 
or renovation to interior or exterior of their 
house, calling upon them to furnish an esti- 
mate of the expense (without any intimation 
of a competition), with no other view bat to 
arrive at such knowledge as may enable 
them to seek different tradesmen, and by 
tempting them with the assurance that such 
and such a one has offered to do it very low, 
induce some uafortanate to take it at a profit- 
less price under the vain hope of future em- 
ploy. I would advise every man who may 
discover that his judgment and time have beea 
thus made use of, to charge for his estimate, 
and thus pat a check upon such unprincipled 
conduct.—I am, Sir, &c., A Surreaes, 
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HRiscellanea, 


Prosectep Worxs,—Tenders have been 

called for by advertisement for the extension 
of Sewers in the Tower Hamlets; for building 
of sewers in Kensington; for building a new 
south wing to the St. Olave’s Union Work- 
house, Southwark; for the excavation of a 
patent slip and a wall foundation at Haming- 
ton, with iron-work and machinery for slip, 
mason and wallers’ work, &e.; also for the 
construction of three-quarters of a mile of the 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour Val- 
ley Railways, amended tenders. 
Examp.ie To Masters Wao WANT Heattay 
Active Worxmen.—“ There are sceptical 
people,” says the Gateshead Observer, “ who 
throw cold water on all onward movements— 
even on public baths and washhouses. The 
working classes, they say, would not go to 
baths, if you were to build them. But the ex- 
perience of London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other towns, proves the contrary; and we 
are not without similar evidence in Newcastle 
and Gateshead, The lessee of the public baths 
in Northumberland-street has wisely made 
reductions, from time to time, in his scale of 
charges, and is now issuing sixty tickets for 
12, each of which will seeare the holder a 
warm bath and atowel. At the Literary and 
Philosophical Society lately, Mr. M‘Kelvin, 
of Abbot and Co.’s, stated that he had pur- 
chased a pound’s worth of these tickets, and 
on his return to the Gateshead park works, 
soon found customers for them all, at four- 
pence aticket. We trust that in every great 
public establishment in Newcastle and Gates- 
head there will be found a Mr. M‘Kelvio.” 
If masters, in districts or towns deficient in 
cheap baths, or even where such baths already 
exist, were to create an increased demand for 
them by the offer to purchase and distribute 
tickets, at low prices, amongst their work- 
men, doubtless both masters and workmen, 
as well as bath-keepers, would derive consi- 
derable profit from the specalation. The 
moral influence of the masters would thus be 
brought to bear exactly upon those least 
likely, yet most requiring, to seek the aid of 
the flesh-brush, the soap, and the bath; and 
thus additional activity and spirit, as well as 
health and cleanliness, would be infused into 
the workshop. 

DisreGarD or Lonnon ANTIQUITIES.— 
In the ninth part of Mr, C, Roach Smith’s 
valuable Collectanea Antiqua (etchings of an- 
cient remains illustrative of the habits and his- 
tory of past ages), the author finds reason again 
to refer to the “ perfect disregard in which our 
city antiquities are continued to be held by the 
city authorities,” He says that a piece of 
Roman ~“— found during excavations for 
asewer in Hart-street, Cratched Friars, re- 
presenting the Dee Matres or Matrone, which 
“throws a light upon one of the forms of 
worship prevailing in Roman London, and has 
been made the means of institating successful 
inquiry into the superstition of our ancestors, 
at the present moment lies neglected in an 
outhouse in the city stone- yard.” 

Srarurs.—A proposal from Mr, Milnes to 
erect a statue of Nelson, in Norwich, has been 
accepted. The statue is to be seven feet high, 
and to cost 700 guineas, The bishop is inter- 
esting himself in favour of the project: the 
same artist has been selected by the Board of 
Ordnance to execute the full length of 
of the Duke of Wellington, to be placed 
in the Tower of London. —In Edinburgh, 
twenty-four Waverley figures are still re- 
quired to complete the Scott monument. 
Another Waverley ball is to be got up to 
raise the sum required (2,000/.).—Gibbon’s 
second statue of Huskisson, recently erected in 
Canning-place, Liverpool, is of bronze, and 
stands nine feet high. 

Tux Trirorium.—Sir: Permit me, through 
the medium of your columns, to inquire the 
derivation and meaning of the word “ Trifo- 
rium.”— A Subscriber. 

*,* The gallery (fori), or open space, be- 
tween the vaulting and the roof of the aisles 
of a cathedral or church, opening into the nave, 
transept, or choir, by an arcade over the main 
arches, is called the “ triforium.” In modern 
times it has come to be applied to the range of 
arches or panels between the top of the pier 
arches and the bottom of the clerestory win- 
dows, even where there is no gallery, but 
merely the semblance of it. 


THE BUILDER. 


Tur state or Binxenneap.—The Liver- 
Courier gives a melancholy picture of 
the present appearance of Birkenhead. After 
detailing the namber of new buildings unlet, 
amounting in value to 70,000/., the writer 
says, “‘the above-named are only a few in- 
stances amongst the vast bulk of apparently 
lost and desolate property io this unfortunate 
lace. The great extent of closed premises 
in the secondary descriptions of streets, it is 
needless to particularize—soffice it to say, that 
they may be seen in every direction. Splendid 
private houses, too, in immediate proximity to 
the bnsiness part of the town, and beautiful 
villas more remotely situated, seem also to 
have alike shared in the general flight which 
has taken place; while the dismal-looking 
batches of partially erected buildings, some 
just covered in, and others with the rough and 
rugged walls scarce half built up, left to fall 
into dilapidation and decay from the inability 
of their owners to complete them, give a me- 
lancholy finish to the picture which may well 
challenge a parallel in the annals of premature 
speculation, or of commercial reverses.”’ Still 
as he says, “ The gloom that hangs over Bir- 
kenhead is partly owing to the stagnation and 
want of confidence that everywhere prevail. 
When these pass away, her prospects will of 
course brighten, her buildings will again be 
tenanted, and her streets and public places 
onee more resound with the bum of business. 
The advantages of her position, and her in- 
herent capabilities, remain the same; and 
though it may be some time before her rea- 
lised resources fill up the gigantic outline 
which the sanguine anticipations of her pro- 
jectors have sketched, still while Liverpool 
continues prosperous, that prosperity cannot 
fail to be largely participated in by Birken- 
head.” Since the appearance of the article 
from which the foregoing is taken, a proposal 
of assistance from Government has been made 
and accepted. “The government is to resume 
session of the piece of made land on the 
north side of the entrance to the great float, 
and, on condition of that land being recon- 
veyed to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, they engage to pay the expense of 
completing the sea wall, reserving to them- 
selves the right of making any use they think 
fit of the land, and to make as many slips and 
sluices as they may require. It is supposed 
that this stipulation is made with the view of 
converting a portion of the land into an 
arsenal.” The amount already expended on 
the sea wall is 21,000/., and it is estimated 
that, to complete it 44,0007, more will be ne- 
cessary. This amount government offers to 
give, on the conditions above-named, and, in 
addition, to advance 150,000/. for the purpose 
of finishing the great float and embankments, 
so as to Seine the dock into condition for 
business. The government are to receive, in 
part, as collateral security, township bonds 
to the amount of 35,0007. Birkenhead will 
yet realize in great part the expectations of 
those who created it, 

Caution 1n Creansina CessPoois.— 
The Long-acre tragedy has been recently re- 
hearsed, if not acted over again, at Titten- 
hangers, an estate of the Dowager Countess 
Hardwicke, where, according to the Hertford 
Mercury, in order to destroy the unpleasant 
odour trom a cesspool while cleansing it, the 
gardener, with that, in this instance, dan- 
gerous qualification, ‘a little knowledge,’ 
proceeded to ‘disinfect’ it by help of 
oil of vitrol; and while the diabolical 
fumes of sulphuretted and phosphuretted 
hydrogen, thus liberated of a sudden from 
their alkaline fixative, were still salient 
in the pool, his assistant descended into it and 
was of course immediately laid prostrate. 
Nevertheless, unwarned by the result, another 
labourer followed, in order to rescue him who 
had found his position too deadly for his own 
rescue, and he was as speedily reduced to 
insensibility. A third, nevertheless, followed 
his leader with the same result, and a fourth 
the third. At length experience taught even 
unthinking mortals such as these that other 
measures ought to be adopted; andthe whole 
were withdrawn by aid of poles and ropes. 
Some hopes, strange to oy, are still enter- 
tained of their recovery. How the idea of 
‘ disinfecting’ cesspools or sewers by help of 
oil of vitriol originated, it is hard perhaps to 





say, unless it might be in the expectation that 
| ® combination of sulphur and oxygen, such as 


it is, would neutralize one of sulphur and h ydro 

en, leaving nothing but sulphur andwater ; bu 
it ought never to be forgotten that cesspools and 
sewers will always abound with soda, potash, 
and probably lime, which will hold these 
‘ hydrasdire,’ if we may so eall them, in a fixed 
state, and that sulphuric oxyacid will itself be 
neutralized by the alkaline bases, and will 
liberate in alan of destroying the poisonous 
hydrides. 

Improvements tn Castine CyLInpRical, 
Pires,—Mr. Stewart, of Montrose, hus taken 
outa patent for a new mode of casting iron 
water or gas pipes, by which a superior ma- 
terial is produced, at a less cost than by the 
usual method. The mould consists of a per- 
pendicular cylindrical iron box, of the required 
size, with a shaft in the centre, longer than 
the mould, and communicating with machinery 
above, by which it is kept revolving, and, as 
it revolves, it gradually rises. At the bottom 
of this shaft is an instrument, which may be 
termed a “ presser,”’ or “ rammer,” consisting 
of an iron block, having inclined tabular 
faces, of such smaller diameter than the box, 
us to leave the sand of the required thickness 
for the mould. On feeding the sand at the 
top of the box, it is distributed towards the 
sides, and the shaft and rammer, gradually re- 
volving and rising, press it with great force 
against the sides of the box, leaving the 
mould finished and perfectly cylindrical on its 
arriving at the top, ready for the insertion of 
the core. The amount of pressure against the 
sand is regulated by means of a counterpoise 
weight. The following are the advantages 
claimed by the patentee:—‘1. A perfectly 
straight cylindrical pipe, of uniform thickness. 
—2. No parting or joint of any kind, — 3, 
Dressed at one-half the ordinary cost.—4. 
Less sand used than in any other way, and, of 
course, easier dried, if required,—5. ‘The cast- 
ings and sand easier removed from the boxes 
than in the ordinary way.—6. The flasks, or 
boxes, better calculated to resist the pressure 
of the metal than any now in use.—7, This 
method is the best for casting pipes perpen- 
dicularly that has hitherto been employed.— 
8. The greatest recommendation of all is, the 
simplicity of the apparatus, which requires the 
attendance of a boy Ti who with my me- 
chine, as at present working, turns out easily 
six pipes, six inches bore, per hour.” 


Mipptesex Lunatic Asytum Compert- 
Tion.—On Wednesday last the committee, as 
we ure told, made their first selection of twelve 
from the designs submitted to them. Itis said 
that the plans will not be exhibited, some of 
the competitors having expressed an unwill- 
ingness to allow their ideas to be seen b 
others than the magistrates. Should this really 
be the fact, which is scarcely credible, they 
will soon have reason to regret their short- 
sighted policy. Such a case as this would 
serve as a precedent to other parties for refus- 
ing to exhibit competing plans, and thus the 
only check on committees advertising for de- 
signs, small as it is, would be lost. 


A Cueck-straine ror Enoine Daivers. 
Sir,—It occurred to me about two months 
since, that an improvement for the safety of 
the public might be made in the construction 
of the locomotive engine, by having the foot- 
plate on which the engine diver stands, sup- 
ported by springs and attached to a lever, so 
connected with a valve on the top of the steam 
pipe in the dome of the boiler, that, should 
the engine driver leave the plate either by ac- 
cident or design, in imminent danger, the 
springs under the foot-plate should cause it to 
rise, and by closing the valve above named, 
effectually to shut off the steam from the cylin- 
ders. The engine driver, when in his place 
on the foot-plate, would have the same con- 
trol that he now has. 


Brighton. ALLEN ANSCOMBE. 








TENDERS. 


Tower Hamlets Sewers.—Mile End Road; 
Sewer, 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches; length, 
898 feet. 

Cites iccccndedesinnnvecttae 
Stewart ee ee ee er ee eee eens 700 
VOONE sv cvivdecicccese 86 
Manday.ccossccegcccseces 627 
Crook ee eee eeeee ee ee ee ee ee 597 
JAVOFMOPS . <ccccccccccenss ‘Ore 
Hill eeretaeet ee teste eeee eter 567 
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TO CORRE TENTS. 


“ Burial in Churches.”— complains of some pro- 
ceedings in Croydon Church, on inter- 


occasion of a recent 
ment. 

“ Old Subscriber.”—Cas:-iron baths are being used extensively. 

* Constant Subscriber. ”"—The committee appear to have the power 
to act asthey propose.” 

“ Subscriber.”—So far as we know, the ic apparatus on 
the Croydon Railway must be regarded as a failure. 

“ Maine i» Martie —A cnpmpen tent ~y a4 to be eteemel. bem 
he can remove mahogany and smoke-stains from statuary marb 

“ A Subscriber."~—The January and February Parts are out se 
print. 

= ———— Estimates.”—Mr, Nicholson writes,—“ I to in- 
form apoet, ee wee meee 2m tone yo 
aivced Sith the Tat, sti scones of the wie A itation 

inserted, our =. with vi 
Sat enka Gules nat baing bn apsotdomes wale" the rokee’ of tae 
builders’ society.” 

“ Raiheay Breaks.”"—We are not in_a position to investigate the 
rivel Cee Sane GeeCene who have written to us on this 
sulye 

“ H. C.” (Broad-street), shall hear. 

“ R. ¥."—We have not time to look for the dates required. 

“J.C. P” next week. 


Reece oe EC OP * A One Sie ee 
«WROTE BoA Belen “WOE Ge a wee 
“ A Subscriber.* 

Books Received.— Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the 
—- in — National Gallery.” By Ralph N. Wornum: by 
authority ; 1 

“ Books, Prices, and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or tind addresses. 








‘ADVERTISEMEN Ts. 


COMPETITION DRAWINGS.—TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


R. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the 
om New name cheery of Water Coloa and omnes 
of” London as it i ia,” offers jis services in fac 

~yry From i pape 
— he has had in such subjects, he is fully aware of the pointa 
cmentiaity Recents attended to, Drawings and designs litho- 




















~~ DRUCE'S, No.2 WHARP, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 
O THE ot RADE.— Parties desirous of 
in - ene ee of Chelsea, B; _Brogipton Fulton K pean 4 
great facilities o e, Cranage, o 
soolying as above as fog den A wolgh brides and drewdoes.— N.B. 





UILDERS. PAINTERS, AND OT 
ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS 
re Yet Ea a ee ES oe 
‘ Blackfriar’s Road. 





MPROVED TRANSPA.- 
RENT TRACING PAPER, well known 
perior T: and 


‘G for its Su; manepareney every 
requisite the of tects, A mmf 
GF renege ail Artists, boine quite — to 


and Metal 
N.B. Country and Foreign orders must be paid previously. 


R. ARNOTT’s CHIMNEY VENTI.| Ba 
LATOR—F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker ajesty, 20, 
Polas Oxtordstrect, begs "Publ toute rly rat 





fake the cure 
cure no pay. 








HE most 

in the World.—N. DEFRIES, 

directing the attention of the Public Lag ty Bn 
= having —! an extensive Factory, 10, H = 


with h peed 

~ to may thet he con now MEET ony DEMAND > 
MET from 2 itsto 1,000. The sale of 18,000 meters and the 
rapidly a as comp! a meter that cight 
years’ experience be unaffected by weather, by ti 
or by injurious gas. tHe fies attention to ft, ~ 
his Tange meters being action at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, pee fhe Deh nea Thames Tunnel, Theatres, Churches 
Club-houses, &., and has oye ries and fi a testimonials at 
either factory, which may be obtained on application. 


ESLIE’S PATENTS. —GAS CON- 


SUMERS guaranteed the following important sanatory 
~~ economic advantages 
His BURNERS are purposely MADE TO DETECT FOUL 
GAs. 80 injurious to health, so destructive of property, and so ex- 
and danger increasin; 


perfect DRY GAS METER 


Gas Meter-maker, in 


pensive to the consumer ; the expense g with 
the imapexiiy. 
2. His new Patent GLASS COMBUSTION CHAMBERS are 


made in sizes for the MORE PERFECT PRODUCTION OF 
LIGHT, eo pag three, four, or os cubic feet of gas per hour, 

according to Fay apenee of light by the consumer, all of 
pot sony are cnuanhete one and one ame burner of twenty-eight 


EGP OF Zion arrangements produce an IMMENSE 
INCE AS. tenn = me py sequal quantity of Gas, over 
and Bat wing et offered to blic; and over _ Fish-tails 
and pen igh we ben ited increnes. ot Light is are 100 Rae came 
His new MATON GAS ECC NOMISER effec. 
tually PREVENTS. ee WASTE, NUISANCE, and EXPENSE 
variations in ‘supply from the gas mains, and 
ren the Burners Light-producers, and not Smoke-producers : 
these will vary in price according tu the duty they have perform, 


n= 2, ie ape —, me D 
right Burn with Con, ham Sprin , Glass 
Molders, with ther ig glass, C i a Ch : 

each ; extra Glass Com 


; Side Burners, di bustion 
Chambers, 94. each. SAMPLE P PACKAGES, with one | burner and 
a set of the glass comb mbers, will be forwa on recei 

JOHN ieee at the 


ofa order, Payable. to 
Charing Cross office, for 9 side burner, or 10s. if the upright be 
LESLIE'S PATENT VENTILATION. OF FUEL AND 


Coal Consumers, with of an open, cheerful 
fire, are re guaranteed @ saving of ' 50 per cent., with a beautiful sys- 
tem of ventilation always in operation. Licenses will be granted 
by the Patentee, One Guinea each Stove, with full Sannenens to 
Builders and others to erect. The construction is goteuly of 
brick and iron, and so economical of space and that the 
whole eee eo loti net exceed the present sunh vaghibeaghiens chim - 


— Ti actary. Ub, Condudactnosh, Lene. 
AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basementa, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, manne of of 




















Warehouses, and description of Pavement Loy down at the 
above low aid the work guaranteed — sp —A JOHN PI 
KINGTO thrtage xd +4 hog PA (ENT OFFI 
14, WHA a CITY-ROAD.—N. B. bf alte 
for covering and ' bi 








S4rmico PA pi IF 
eg rind, Cle Pigient| F 


ITECTUR 
witied WOREE an he tence et ee 


SEP eee tengo | 
as his system of doing business business would be Sound advan- 





CAEN SUFFERANCE WHARF, ROTHERHITHE. 
UARD aD we BEEDHAM beg to inform 


mata abe oling ha 4 from Norway Whart, Greenwich, the whole ofthe 


Dasinenn, to 
Btock, will be kept. up by a (nape h arivalg fe 
poo ine B be obta of Mr GEONGE GATES 1s, south. 
Orders shipped direct from Caen to ee 
Caen Whett eo 


NSTON QUARRIES. — Messrs. Wm. 
WRIGHT and Co. beg to inform Architects | 


Stone Merchants, others, they ha 
Beto, and pany Sf -* 
and are ready to supply any quantity of stone on the shortest 








known, in 
all other in by the of Woods and F 
for the New Houses a PF 
fo e Stone toany part of the 
A to be made te Messrs. Wm. W RIGHT and Co., Anston, 
ELSH SLATE SLABS of the Finest 
P both the Trade 
Satan pad end te ol 
eu 
upwards may, if they prefer Shee 


Slabs 
mee 5° eanal or way ¢t within of 


o B. orn ane the Slate 
caesar Maho Bas fe Wace Te hace 





RCHITECTS. BUILDERS, AND OTHE 


Me ae ree Purfleet Wh Wharf, Earl 

of Stocks, or mouth. 

shai Chim. 
Sak ea 


BUILDERS, AN TLE 
aRTrTing UP THEE OWS tote EN 


PRETTMAN and HOBSON, Furnishin 
17, Cornhill, being about to RELINQUISH 





the STOVE have on hand & variety of the 
Drawing they will Tices 
wal walle ibaathadianal arse Perkeaar well at Price 





MPORTANT to the PUBLIC. — Great 
i | RETR CATA Aw ATBEE SHAE coe 
ith, at ita- 

kere, and Oo, premises cae Sapte yea by fed. aoe 


Sie; caanbabon ae gop apt Ss 
served and perfect ; th Reliance may be viewed at the fins, 
and documents seen. TANN 80 oe 





I RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 

—J. J. JONES ‘having made ditions 
to his OF PA’ inform the that he 
can now wiih Cok 





BAKERS OVEN WORK, PF Backs and Troughs, Rai 
et Hh, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Btoves, 


IRON FOUNDRY. 
168, Drury-lane, and Charies-street, London, 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 
(Late HENDRY and GLOVER), 
BESS to inform his Customers, that th 


igi py between him 
DISSOLVED and that the whole of the 


and in consequence of which, be has woabled 10 inake ~ 4-7) 
conseunense of which, he has been be insured every 











NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and in and 4 stock of patterns 
has been a 4 RT 

; xe oes PATENT TS th ROG BY iti Rate-waier meg heme by 
; son. Trent, Staffordshire —N aaee, Seale PATENT COPPER WIRE ROPE LIGHTNING CON. 
les for Fireplaces. p ail cnpendlls Dane Pesan oe DUCTORS, for the Protection of Churches, Towers, Chimney- 





ccpeimen fh BNCAD HES TILES. — 


roe “the faite uremia te, 4 


a. OMAR and Co » Palace-row. 


TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 
HE AINSLIE BRICK AND TILE 


mtg COMPANY to ‘thelr IMPROVED a peers | Ra 


TILE MACHINES. aes = ote be seen at 
office, 193 «. Piccadilly, from 


at 
Mr. Serivener, who has been the 

room of Mr. John Ainslie, Fa 
Alperton, which is within a silvay. and two miles of the ating: | the Public 
London and North Western ay, two the Ealing- 
station of the Great Western Railwa (ties ab the Polytechmte in. | Patent pro 
stitution, Regent-street, London.— communications to be 
dressed to Mr. WILLIAM GORDON. zt the office of the 
London, 193 a, Piccadilly, March 1, 

Py a seen. Mr. SLIGHT'S, Leith- 

eth Mie Canes" mia ote 

r. esers, 
¥ and FINCH Penk idae beatortahives = faa 


DRUMMOND and SON, Dublin. 
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pa wee pe hot bh Vat" Pea eee | 
a new 

most simple and ean warrant 

pa any length Sy’ ---E 





Op. Soe Sg IRON MONGERY 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. ‘ 


OHN GRICE most nat gat oops solicits 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges ke, a” 
i ae, per it 


n.and u 
a ditto with Black tnd Bright 34. 108. and aon 
-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Uven and Back Boiler, Wrought 
mae at — 
3 ft. $ft. 6 in. 4t 
2. 3a. Mite =5 5s. 
All articles made on the premises and 


free of ithin fi les of Lond Bell Lauging in 
of expense within five miles of London. su 
rior style, hung in secret, 9s. per pull. = 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE 

© TRONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN. 
RANGES, nee &c., 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 
street, Borough. 


Strong Self-actin; Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
and Wreught Boss = 
= 3in. 3% 6in 3% 9in 4h. 
a. £4 


£3 6. 3. 13a. £3. £4 0a, 
Pad Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Ii iron 


¢ ft. 3 ft. 3in. 3ft. Gin. ott 9 in. 4 
£5. £5. 15. £6. 5s. 6. 105. £7, 
a 4 ater Btoves, at 7d., nd. and ‘i. per inch 


iptic do. do. 
Manu me. of WOLFASTONS” PATENT Lp 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY on effecting 
a pegs eonias 0 at To be seen in use dai 

Country, ———— ®& remittance or re- 
ference, will oil meses with prompt attenti 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
Considerable saving will be efected I te the 
F. XK. 


of [RON MQE CREE, 
WILLEAMBONS Whalonie W houie, Wot 8 
Pinsbury-square, near Wh. 


itbread’s Brewery, 
Best Patent Cut 
34. 4d. 6d. 8a. 1 
6d. 7d. 8d. ln. ls. 6d, 2s, per 1,000, 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 15«. per 
Best Town Glue 40s. per ewt. Do. Scotch, 5’s. per owt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 





MITH and ENGLISH, Princes-street, 
oo eerie facie ces Rees 





sad eed 
who have 
- Bw Fr Li a 


fee adopting every 


experience and practical application can 





RTER’S CORRUGATED and PA- 
T pate roe ROOFING WORKS, South. 


Re and 
Soak vane isiealhal de 
desertion of Bulluin. y, and other 


pet memento oe oe 


Couns: PATENT HINGES.—Sole 
Ty, 64, toad, Lambeth, where a great 
Tours and gate, share, park, ay me coach-house, 


ensions, A mrad 

ae ight moran with thee eine as easily as 
sy being highly 
doors wheres Sued ch th em may be removed 


ry 











pa pn we eye Rising and spring party wah sry 
cea. To 
ween erat CHAS, Agta and ai Etta as ‘Axletree, Sugar Mil, 
beth 
li Lam 
Ropal 


Letters Patent. 


BAILLIE’S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 
WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS. 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, 
obvinting the w ht! and insecurity of the 
common rim lock, can be o' ¢ Manufacturers, Mesers. 
CARPENTER and i TILDESLEY Willestall ; or from the sole 
Mr. JOHN FAULKNER, lronmonger, 62. 8t. Martin’s-le- 

ion, opposite the new Money Order “Otice 








ATENT BELLS. — Mesors. M EARS 

beg to call the attention of the trade and the public czene- 
Tally to these articles, which they are now prepared toe supply in 
an. 3 com is of etal, 





see METALS for Bearings.— En- 


neers and all Manufacturers in Brass, &c., £c, are re- 
— to test the quality . of these new ‘alloys, which have 
poe received the of # and parties con- 
with public works. One sort for bearings and engineering 
rposes , will be found Pmuperivr | in quits and cheaper, 
an the metals now in use. a will be found of @ better 





colour, a more pouang © higher polish than 
ordinary brass. — Messrs. MEARS will happy to send any 
one castings from patierus sent to 


qua Cy anges eee 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAK ERS. 


| samt: of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


pe ped mane: fend Pay rae Rime nny 26 = ye 


Squares 
Ecol eer wae in Wrought f and id Man HYDRAULIG 
LIFT PUM and ENG for Wells of any depth. 
fg aud DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelveinch bore, kept 
BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-strect, Ficet-street. 
FLEXIBLE rrr AND TUBING, FOR PUMPS, 





Paras Weteeatzep INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPE and TUBING of every description. 
de not, become i, the colle tm nas 

when 
rubber 
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524 __THE BUILDER. 


PEAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC, DRAIN, AND CONDUIT PIPES; 
ROOFING, RIDGING, PAVING, AND OTHER TILES; 
BUILDING, PAVING, AND MANY-FORMED BRICKS, &c. 
Of at least One Hundred Sorts and Sizes. 











THOMAS PEAKE, 
4 WHARF, MACCLESFIELD-STREET SOUTH, CITY-ROAD BASIN, LONDON, 
A CENTRAL SITUATION, 
AND THE TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES, 


Begs to remark that his Establishment was founded upwards of a century’ fey and for yar 
has been carried on by his late Father and Himself That during the last British enterprize 
introduced his rit nae the metropolis of the Cotton of Bri 

Manchester, and other parts of the Country, — complete 7 where they continue to be Tteaaly 
appreciated. That the cost of trans't has been of late so as to enable him to keep a 
respectable assortment in London, where he used | ie su) Meese Ws. +’ tt, Parker, and Co.. ag agents, 
but now superintends the Depét personally, and from in Town as well as in 
other places, he cannot doubt but that his S Terro- Metallic goods ‘wilh be as generally ad as they 
shall become known. That he is sincerely grateful to his numerous customers a ir favours 
during so long a period, and ually assures them, as well ‘as the Pal Public poeey a they may 
rely upon the advantages derived from his extensive experience for a third of a century 
sookineall y exerted to merit their future confidence and aye a woe ° Ly ~ LAL. 4 subi, can 


be more desirable than his Terro-Metallic to mould into ite variety 

required either of home or abroad, by the Nobility, Cle Gentty. Civil Engineers, Architects, 
Builders ;~also by the Owners and Occupiers of Lan ines, Buildi Gardens, 
Property. The late Mr. Loudon, the late Mr. Telford, C.E. the Incorporated Church 

Society (amongst other ms an i, tions), have borne very important testimony to the 
excellence of this Its colow wey a and easy pt. 
ation, are great deside! and the surveyor to the eomeat te + > in 
1846, wrote,- = al commeee ey” (viz, aby mar metallic Pi es) are admirably adapted 

material and Strength. ae as from thei htness mmoothness, for house and nt peg hae 
Surely STRENG 1 STRAIG HT NESS, aud MOOT NESS are not ordinary t 
The Terro- Metallic has NECESSARILY a Firm x ae heat ind: to fuse its 
surfaces, forming here y & nat an estimable glaze, however, being noes, will 
expand or contract with the body, and Cam gram yl the i. E will remain uninjured : but this is 
not always the case when bodies are coverel with artificial The variety of ordinary and 


unsolid earths, of which bodies are formed, to receive 77 their surfaces my by means of 
foreign agents,—such as salt smear or wash,—will not stand the great degree of h to bring 
the Terro-Metallic to its admirable compactness, solidity, and strength ; and many clays would he 
thereby reduced from a large article or vessel into a bit of shapeless scoria Ex: 

demonstrated this te be a and ign Bae could be easily re Indeed, spoon’ the habit of 
using brown glazed bottles, milk-pans, steens, pots or mugs, need not be informed o' he DIFFER. 

NCE of bodily texture prevalent in such articles, and inseparable from UNCHITAINTY asto their 
Susehiiee an uncertainty which t y but is by no means so important in 
household vessels, as in articles designed for permanent work beneath our streets and buil ‘ings. 
is submitted, therefore, that Terro-M: Pipes are, for obvious reasons, a desideratum ae 
—— such as drains or conduits, not only on account nt of acids being innocuous even to the body, 
or that the pipes may be laid near the surface of ima street or road without risk of injury by heavily 
laden carriages ng over them,—but also because th ohn Ak, may be — in A ae ground with- 
out danger of fracture or breaking line by subsidence. e sockets exe pipes are roomy and deep 
with well-formed shoulders, which are of a piece with them, n to them after r they at are 
made. It is also further submitted that the Terro-Metallic aunt tail to take pi 
iy eee oo ———— ape ayy stor teeelf (oe in propo! ee 71-4 
the Public shall severally have an opportuni ~ gn flor ¥ y examining and com ing py 
oreny potas of view with all competing ween Ei ding according to their int © merits 
res ively. 

Prhe eolours of the PLAIN TILES for roofs are either Blue, Brindled, or Red. They are neither 
nailed nor pegged, but are hung upon sawn laths, 1 inch by 3-8ths of an inch, by knobs, which take 
firmer hold, as the wind lifts the lower end of the Tiles, ence, and considering the fold of 7 inches, 
the seenrity of such covering in exposed situations and stormy weather. RIDGES, HIPS, AN 
VALLIES are neatly tiled, superseding the use of Lead, which is liable to be either stolen or 
rated by worms. Plain Tiles, of some roy and comparatively rude anemeente. in the Midland 
Countiés, are still efficient upon roofs where t ey have pe undisturbed for 150 years ; and a mansion 
called Turnhurst. the last residence of the cel Brinfies. is a remarkable in- 
stance. Sudbury Hall, lately occupied by her Majeay t ey Queen Dowager, the seats of Earl Talbot 
and Lord Hatherton, also churches and other valuable buildings, are covered with Plain Tiles 
ll inehes by 7 imches by 7-16ths of an inch, of which 1,000 lay 200 agueme feet, at 8-inch gau 
and weich from 2 to 95 ewt. Bricklayers usually do both tiling and pointing. T e 
Incorporated Church Building Society prefer these Tiles to all other materials, excepting Lead and 
Copper. The Dukes of Devonshire and Sutherland are in the habit of using Terro-Metallic articles, 
and possess in the neighbourhoods of Chatsworth and Trentham, of Mr, Peake’s manufacture, pro- 
bably the best as well as most varied imens of tiled roofs inthe world. Travellers, who imme- 
diately after hurricanes have traversed districts where Thatch and all kinds of Slates have been 
used, as well as these Tiles, have no doubt observed the damage sustained by roofs of other materials, 
whilst Terro-Metallie Tiled Roofs were uninjured. Consequently, the latter are preferred in the 
bleak moorlands of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, &«. In regard to the strenath of tim required for 
Plain Tiles, it may be acceptable to describe one of two similar roofs, which stand perfectly, although 
affected by very different degrees of heat and cold from the manufacturis operations carrying on 
wotet them. The building is 210 feet long and 18 feet wide, without a“ — No stronger timber 
is used than red deals, 11 inches by 3 inches. The principals are 10} agect ; there are two side 
trees on each side, 54 inches by 3 inches ; the spars are 3 inches ee inches, and 18 inches apart. 
The laths are sawn 1 in. by 3-8ths ofan inch. The pitch is between a third and a square. These Tiles keep 
the interior of buildings comparatively warm in winter and cool in summer, and thereby preserve 
the timber of the roof. Their appearance in perspective upon buildings erected in the Early English 
style is approved ; the effect is varied also by the dri or lewer ends of the tiles, being moulded to 
gence devices, “ shewing off some of the most pleasing alternations of straight and waved lines.” 
The PAN TILES are both of the usual form, and of a new pattern, which (at light cost) give a 
marked character to the roofs of such edifices as they suit, the curves, both concave and convex. 
being much larger and bolder than has been = case usually, GRECIAN AND ITALIAN TILE ES 
are furnished, with weather stop or rib and groove in the lap, forming a beautiful and almost 
everlasting covering. Of the different kinds “ has been said, “ In sho: Mi) naieet them as the best 
of all coverings for roofs, whether of or large buildings.” Pa E AND HIP TILES are 
plain, capped, rolled tops, also grooved to hd various patterns of veisaeak ornaments ; the saddles 
are moulded to suitthe angle formed by the roof; tie ade in one piece, and not fastened at 
the angle with bits of iron, like slate ridges, to as soon as the clips shall rust away: 
the pitch should be stated in the order. The rolls are xe bellow, admitting a circular rod of any length 
to be passed through them. VALLEY eure ¥, oneal efficient and more economical and 
durable than Lead, Zinc, &. PAVING TIL Squares, Blue and Red, of several sizes, 
of octagon and small squares of different bo th of h of d and neatly-worked thin 
for bricks, for intersertion with each other, to form a variety of ne nee Linea "To ~ these 

Tiles, make the ground solid, and spread a little sand or fine es over it; place the bie 9 
upon mortar, or other material, thinly spread, but keep the Dae oe free, and fill them rds wii 
sharp sand, we should be spread over the Tiles, swept to and fro fora few ter 
with a besom. Lay boards upon the Tiles to walk i until the mortar, or other material in which 
they shall be laid, is set firmly. Square Tiles, 9 inches by 9 inch and 1} to 14 ee thick, 94 
extensively used in the floors of erent Woreheanes at the ports of Liverpool, . 
also for all the floors of Fireproof Cotton Mills and other large buildings. Comaparetives 'y speak ing 
these tiled floors yield neither sand nor dust ; the bearings and axles of machinery, therefore, as w i 
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UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS, NOTICES, &e. 


Quarries, Building and Flooring Bricks, Pipes for conveying water, —_ a ae articles of 
very superior mess a works steam. 
pevpeesns the clay. Fey ey 


“ T consider they,” the Terro-Metallic Drain Pipes, “ are admirably adapted, from their oom 
and Strength, as well as from their Straightness and Smoothness, for house and other drai 
Extract from a letter L John Phillips, Eaq., Surveyor to the Honourable Commissioners ow Sewers for 
Westminster and part of Middlesex, 1846. 

* I beg to call the attention of the Court to the necessity of its taking steps to procure immediately 
a further supply of Straight and Curved ies of Terro-Metallic Drain — of 9 inches diameter, 
with Socket J ointa, as those now in store wi on be worked up. It is desirable to procure 
some with Bevelled Ends to suit the sides the Sewers * * * and others ofa funnel sha: 
similar te the model presented herewith, for the Gullies and Gully Drains. Fig. 2shews the + 
by means of pipes, of connecting private drains with new sewers ; and as it is essential, both as regards 
economy and sound cumbractive, that they should be worked in the side walls whilst sewers are 
being constructed, I propose that a large quantity of them should also ee procured. * T also 
propose that in lieu of using bricks, as at present, for connecting private drains with “the sewers 
already constructed, the connections be themed, after Midsummer tag next, by means of Terro- 
Metallic Pipes.”— Extractfrom a Report by the above-named Gentleman, dated let May, 1846. 

“ The Bricks, being made of clay peculiarly in quality and triturated by hinery.” (The 
peculiar machinery for this process was erected ‘4 Mr. Telford, but was femeoved at the ccmplation 
of his work. The advertiser has not seen such machinery either before or since), “and, being 
carefully moulded and burnt, are, in fact. the best ve blue brick, the hardest and most 
durable of any made in England.*—Life of Tedford, page 77. 

“The best external covering is Lead, which should be ‘not less than seven Bo er to the foot ; 
or Copper of not less than twenty-two ounces to the foot. Bine Tiles * * ao Rarhes the next 
hest covering,” Le, of roofa, —Sucpeations and Instructions from the eT hu Building 
Society, published in “ The Builder” nA the 16th of May, 1846, page 232. 

“On the western side of Tunstal jong 4 declivity which reaches to the banks of the canal, are 
the extensive works called THE TI SERIES he clay on this brow has a semi-vitreous quality ; it 
has been partially worked a century past, but of years its a products _ fen 
into increased importance, and are forwarded to distant parts of the kingdom ; consisting of 
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LISTS TO CONTAIN NEARLY ALL THE ARTICLES, WITH OTHER DETAILS RESPECTING THEM, ARE TO BE READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION IN A SHORT TIME, 





Reference to sketches of some of the articles :—They are to a scale of 3-4ths of an inch to a foot, or thereabouts. 


No. 1. Plain Roofing Tiles. a Plain Gable Tile 
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